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ciation, to be opened 
in Manchester on the 
1st of next month, 
promises not to be 

‘behind most of the 
4. meetings in interest, 
and the mere fact of 
its being held in so 
ey large and stirring a 

city as Manchester is 

almost a guarantee of the success of the meeting 
in that general sense which is implied in the ex- 
pression that it will “ go off well.” Inreviewing 
the meeting of last year we remarked how much 
better it usually is to hold a congress of this sort 
in a town of active business’ and progress than 
in a place consecrated to social ease and retire- 
ment such as the last rendezvous, where things 
certainly did appear to hang fire somewhat. In 
the Bishop of Manchester, the Association has 
secured a president whose name has become 
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nearly proverbial for energy and activity, and 
an enlightened interest in social reform and, 
progress; and this co-operation of a distin-| 
guished ecclesiastic in the affairs of the Con- | 
gress will, we hope, tend to bring the clergy 
into a different kind of relation to the matter 
than was apparent at the Cheltenham | 
Congress, where the clergy were mostly 
either indifferent or in opposition. As to the | 
reception the Association will meet with there 
can be little room for doubt. In the matter of 
hospitality, no one who knows Manchester will 
doubt that the will to exercise it will be as con. 
spicuous as the means are known to be; and 
people who have new’ideas to bring forward 
upon education, trade, sanitation, or art, will 
find no lack of quick intellects to meet or combat 
their views, and a local press fully equal to the 
due record and criticism of the proceedings, for in 
this respect Manchester is eminent among our 
provincial towns, and this is no unimportant 
element in keeping up the interest of the week’s 
proceedings on such an occasion. 

In the two departments in which we are 
more specially interested, “‘ Health’ and “‘Art,” 
there is certainly no want of interest in the 
nature of the questions proposed for discussion. 
The first one in the Health Section, “What 
are the evils resulting to health from the growth, 
outside the boundaries of municipalities, of 
suburban districts without due regulation or 
control ?” is perhaps so large in its scope as to 
appear rather vague, and tend to generalities 
too much; bat if it is regarded as the opening 
of a question to be considered in detail at a 
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brought forward in this discussion may be taken 
ap and dealt with more fully, it may ulti- 
mately lead to very practical results. The 
second subject, “The best means of improving 
the sanitary condition of existing homes of the 
middle classes,” is a subject among those sug- 
gested last year, and postponed at that time in 
favour of others which were considered either 
more important or more attractive: Weare 
glad it has not been allowed to drop, for though 
the considerations to which it leads may be dry 
enough, and can hardly, perhaps, be expected 
to attract audiences in large proportion to 
the number of the actual discussers of 
the question, nothing can be more prac- 
tically important. It will be long indeed 
before we can hope to see all existing 
middle-class house property which is unsanitary 
rebuilt on better principles. Such reform could 
not be carried out without compulsory legislation 
on a scale which would involve practically the 
destruction of property on a great scale, and 
produce more serious evil than it removed, even | 
if such a wholesale campaign were in any point 
of view practicable. But it may be possible to 
be agreed as to what can be done at reasonable 
expense to mitigate the evil effects of existing 
houses which have been planned and built in 
the pre-sanitary era, and it may be possible 
when this is done to induce Government to take 
some action by which owners of such property 
may be compelled to improve it either at once 
or on the first change of tenancy, so that the 
public may not be compelled to wait the in- 
definite period before the property reaches the 
state in which it can be condemned:and pulled 
down. The “ National Water-supply” is the, 
third question which is to be discuszed, and 
nowhere, certainly, could there be more suitable 
occasion for discussing it than within the town 
which has just made so decided a move in the 
effort to obtain once for all an efficient and 
sufficient supply of wholesome water, and given 
rise to so much discussion and recrimination on 
the subject. We sincerely hope that every effort 
will be made to strike out some idea that will be 
of general application, and will afford a prospect 
of arriving at a settled scheme by which to 
collect and store water for the parts of the 
country where its abundance is an absolate 
condition of healthy and anything approaching 
to pleasurable existence. The sabject has been 
tinkered with long enough by specialists, each 
with his own views; its final settlement ought 
to be made: There is no doubt that scarcity of 
water need not affect any town or district in 
England if the most were made of natural 
supplies, and if water were stored instead of 
being allowed to run to ,waste; and if the 
th Section of the Congress can arrive at 
any agreement as to a principle of storage and 
, the adoption of which can be really re- 

a sears as meeting the case and interfering 
no private privileges or rights beyond 
limits, they will have done, perhaps, 
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must too great prominence be given, in regard 
to such a subject, to the claims or the senti- 
ments of special persons or districts, or munici- 
palities. We have already seen, in connexion 
with the Thirlmere scheme, how much fuss can 
be made by professed philanthropists, not under- 
standing the subject on its practical side, whose 
objections on the score of sentiment turn out 
usually to be merely a preference for their own 
form of philanthropy over some other form, the 
value of which is not so apparent tothem. We have 
got now to that crowded state of the country in 
which health is an overwhelming consideration, 
and must come before scenery and sentiment, 
since it is better that people should have health 
and no scenery (if that were the alternative) 
than scenery and no health. We are not, how- 
ever, placed in so sad a dilemma by any means ; 
nor is there any reason to think that operations 
undertaken to supply our towns generally with 
a liberal amount of water, even on the largest 
scale, will do anything to make tho face of the 
country unpresentable more than railways have, 
or nearly so much; and we have survived the 
railways. 

Thirteen years ago the Association met in 
this same good town, Manchester. On that 
oecasion the condition of the place in various 
asnects was described by writers and speakers, 
and it is to be hoped that some inquiry will now 
be made as to the improvements that have 
been effec and their resuits. The con- 
dactor of this journal, for example, said, 
after a personal examination of the town 
such as he had made in many other places on 
like occasions, “Many of the people live in 
a low condition of health. I have been in some 


| houses in this wealthy city of Manchester, which 


are a disgrace to civilisation. Anything more 
frightful can scarcely be imagined, and I have 
seen a great deal, too.” Again, “It is a mon- 
strous fallacy to say Manchester could not be 
better sewered. I have looked into places that 
are fearfal to contemplate.”* Can or cannot 
similar statements still be made ? 

The special questions in the Art Department 
(which, as well as the Health questions, we have, 
indeed, already printed) are headed by the 
inquiry, “What subjects are most suitable for 
the pictorial decoration of public buildings io 
this country, and with whom should the selec- 
tion rest?” In one sense we should say th st 
the first part of the question might in a general 
form be very briefly answered ; the subjects that 
are suitable are those,—within proper limits, of 
course,—that people take interest in; perhaps 
we might limit it by saying such as educated 
people of the present day will take interest in. 
That is at the bottom of the whole matter; but to 
be certain what people will take interest in, that 
is no doubt the difficulty. It is the more difli- 


cult because there is so much of pretence and 
affectation in these matters now, and it is really 
almost'impossible to discriminate between the 
affected interest in some form of art revived by 
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a set of enthusiasts, or the real interest in the 
matter felt by educated people at large. An 
additional difficulty in the way is the unpicta- 
resque and often inartistic character of modern 
costume, which practically seems to put on one 
side what has been, in some other periods, the 
great source of subjects for the decoration of 
buildings, the public events of the day. Modern 
costume will lend itself to oil painting and to 
easel pictures well enough, but mural painting 
must be more or less decorative, and cannot be 
thoroughly realistic, and hence the great diffi- 
culty of treating modern subjects in that class of 
painting. On the other hand, ancient historical 
or so-called historical subjects, incidents in the 
early history of a town or city, are apt to have 
but a hazy and vague interest in the eyes 
of the modern spectator, and the more so 
because in many cases they are so like 
invented history made up to flatter the vanity 
of the modern inhabitants and their pride in the 
history and antiquity of their town, rather than 
probable representations of actual facts for 
which chapter and verse can be cited. It lies, 
however, between ancient history or legend, 
modern events, or ideal and abstract subjects. 
The first class of subjects are usually affecta- 
tions, and we should not be inclined to encourage 
them; few people really care for them. The 
second class may be made highly and perma- 
nently interesting in the hands of a great artist, 
if only a material can be emplcyed which will 
produce a sufficiently decorative effect while 
adhering in the main to realism of treatment, 
without which this class of subjects also becomes 
an affectation. It is possible that mosaic might 
meet the case here; the South Kensington 
authorities have set the example on a small 
scale in their portrait of Mulready among the 
historical group of artists, arrayed in his habit 
as he lived, and without the slightest attempt at 
heroic drapery or other sentimental accessories. 
Possibly mosaic may give a better chance with 
modern subjects than any other material, as its 
peculiar texture in itself removes the effect from 
too commonplace a realism, and the gold back- 
ground supplies richness of decorative effect. 
But after all, we do not know whether abstract 
subjects introducing purely ideal figures do 
not afford as good a scope for decorative 
subjects, in fit hands, as any other class of 
theme. Such subjects have often, no doubt 
been treated coldly, academically, and pedan- 
tically, but they need not necessarily be so ; 
genius will evolve something out of them, and 
they have the advantage of allowing the most 
abstract and decorative treatment possible, so 
as to harmonise with any style of architectural 
treatment. And after all, it is the mixing the 
materials “ with brains” that is the all-important 
desideratum. Perhaps we might say, in answer 
to the question, “ what subjects,” “ first catch a 
great artist; he will make any subject interest- 
ing, and without genius nothing will be so.” 
By the way, should not the question have run 
“what class of subjects?” which we take it is 
really what is meant. As to who should choose 
them ; why, the architect, if he is worth any- 
thing! That is exactly what he is for; to pro- 
ject and inspire the total expression and effect 
and scheme of the building, think over the 
decorative scheme along with the architecture, 
and provide suitable spaces and good light for it. 
That is the worst of most of the schemes for 
mural decoration, that they are never thought 
of in detail till after the architectural frame- 
work is finished, and then the subject and the 
treatment have to be cut to suit the framework, 
whereas both should be considered together. 
We should hope that the second question in 
the Art Section, “Is it possible or desirable to 
establish regulations for the improvement of 
street architecture, and for the prevention of the 
disfigurement of towns and cities?” would be 
discussed rather with reference to the negative 
action implied in the second part of the sentence 
than to the positive action implied in the first. 
Regulations may be established,—of course, are 
established,—for hindering that which is con. 
sidered dangerous and inconvenient in street 
architecture. This might be carried a step 
farther, and extended to the prevention of fea- 
tures considered to be ugly, or to the erection of 
buildings without any attempt to make them 
agreeable in architectural effect ; that is to say, 
to make them other than blank brick walls; 
but even this is a system of repression to be 
used with caution. The “improvement of 
street architecture,” if it means anything, 
means obviously the improvement in artistic 
effect, and that cannot be legislated for, If 


that is what is intended, it is a mistake; but it 
is a good subject for discussion. The third 
leading question, “Is State aid beneficial to 
art?” is one of those questions as to which, 
although we have no doubt whatever on the 
subject ourselves, people never agree, and which 
always seem to us to be framed with the view 
of giving some one (generally the framer) an 
opportunity for attacking somebody or some- 
thing else. However, it is a pretty question to 
quarrel upon, and wholesome disagreement is 
the life of a discussion. We hope the Art Sec- 
tion meetings will be well attended: they always 
have been so far. To the Congress as a whole 
we give our heartiest good wishes, and we 
commend its interests to the enlightened men 
and women of Manchester. 








THE LATE 
EUGENE EMMANUEL VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 


Ir was but a few days since, that in answer 
to the question whether M. Eugéne Viollet-le- 
Duc were still living, we were able to state that 
happily that eminent artist was in the enjoy- 
ment of active health. Little did we then 
imagine that it would so soon be our sad duty 
to record the death of this accomplished artist 
and writer. Large is the debt of gratitude that 
the architects of the last two generations owe 
to the indefatigable and learned researches of 
the author of the “ Dictionnaire raisonné de 
Y Architecture,” and that valuable professional 
councillor and guide the “Entretiens sur 
l Architecture.” 

Only two days after the grave had closed over 
the earthly remains of his old friend, Baron 
Taylor, has France been deprived of this other 
representative man. The death of M. Viollet- 
le-Dac (from inflammation of the lungs) occurred 
on Wednesday, the 17th inst., at Lausanne, in 
Switzerland, where he had hoped to spend as 
usual his autumn holidays; he had left Paris 
a few days previously slightly suffering in 
health, but nothing presaged the sad and 
sudden end. 

Born in Paris, 27th of January, 1814, M. 
Viollet-le-Duc was consequently in his sixty- 
sixth year; his father, M. Adolphe Viollet-le- 
Dac, it may be incidentally mentioned, had been 
an eminent philologist, and acompetent dramatic 
scholar. Young Viollet-le-Duc early entered the 
atelier of Achille Leclére, under whose direc- 
[tion he studied profoundly the whole architec- 
ture of the so-called Gothic period, from a triple 
point of view, the consideration of the civil, 
military, and religious works of each century. 
In the years 1836.37, he continued his studies in 
Italy and Sicily, especially noting the vestiges 
of the Roman and Greek art at Rome and Taor- 
mina. On his return to France the whole south 
was visited—Carcassone, Sens, Toulouse, and 
other towns, each supplying his bulky note-book 
with sketches. In 1840 nominated inspector of 
the works of the Sainte Chapelle, in conjunction 
with M. Lassus, he was in the same year 
entrusted with the restoration of the abbey- 
church of Vézelay, under the auspices of the 
Historic Monuments Commission. In the course 
of the next eight years, the churches of St. 
Pierre, Montreale ean the restoration of 
the Hétel de Ville of Narbonne, the churches of 
Poissy, St. Nazare in Carcassone, and the 
church of Semur, amply occupied the time and 
attention of the energetic architect. 

After 1845, and the competition of that year, 
M. Viollet-le-Duc was commissioned, in company 
with M. Lassus, to restore Notre Dame, Paris; 
with what success the profession well know. 
The following year the chapter of the abbey of 
St. Denis appointed him the architect of this 
historic church. In 1849 were commenced the 
restoration of the fortifications of Carcassone, 
the works for the cathedral of Amiens, and those 
of the Syndical Hallat Sens. Nominated in 1853 
as one of the three Inspectors-General entrusted 
by the Minister of Public Worship with the 
Diocesan Service in France, M. Viollet-le-Duc 
conducted and directed, among other works, the 
restoration of Notre Dame de Chalons-sur. 
Marne, the cathedral of Laon, and the chateau 
of Pierrefonds, one of the eminent architect's 
most successful works, for in it he completely 
reconstituted the feudal dwelling in the days of 
all its splendour. At the close of 1863 he was 
nominated Professor of History, Art, and Aisthe. 
tics at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, but this post 
the following year he resigned. 





During the siege of Paris, in 1870.71, his 
activity added no little to the long defence of 
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of the cathedrals of Amiens, Clermont, and 
Paris, alone ee ping fe himself the direction 
of the works of the Abbey of St. Denis, one of 
t restorations. Daring this 
period he further restored the Protestant 
Cathedral at Lausanne, and also, for the Comte 
de Paris, the Chéteau d’Eu. 

As a writer, M. Viollet-le-Duc has displayed 
rare talent and extensive erudition; his nume- 
rous works, which have gained for him a 
world-wide reputation, are all remarkable for 
their singular clearness of exposition, their 
methodical arrangement and attractive style, a 
feature particularly noticeable in the more 
recent works he has published, and in which 
has been his endeavour to popularise, both by 
the pen and the pencil, the theory and history 
of architecture. 

Among his numerous works, in which his 
knowledge of the art of the Middle Ages 
has been set forth, the most important is 
his already mentioned “ Dictionnaire raisonné de 
l’ Architecture Frangaise,” from the Tenth tothe 
Sixteenth Centuries (1853 -— 1868, in nine 
volumes 8vo), a work which has brought its 
author two prizes from the French Institute. 
We have also by M. Viollet-le-Duc ‘ Essai 
sur l’Architecture Militaire” in the Middle 
Ages (1854, 8vo), and the superb work the 
“ Dictionnaire du Mobilier Frangais,” from the 
Carlevingian epoch to the Renaissance (1855, 
8vo), a continuation of, and complement to, his 
earlier work on the architecture of the Middle 
Ages, and in which the costame, armour, furni- 
ture, and customs of that interesting period are 
fully described and minutely illustrated. In 
1860 he contributed to the Moniteur a series of 
letters on Sicily, afterwards published in book 
form. Next appeared his “Entretiens sur 
l Architecture” (1858—68, 8vo), a work whick, 
with his two dictionaries above cited, have the 
most rendered his name abroad familiar to the 
professional world. In 1863 appeared a sump- 
tuous work on the “‘Cités et Ruins Americaines,” 
illustrated with photographs by M. Charnay. 
In 1867—68 M. Viollet-le-Duc, in collaboration 
with M. Ouradan, published a folio work 
entitled “ Chapelles de Notre Dame de Parie,” 
profusely illustrated. 

In addition to these works, which the indus- 
trious and delicate pencil of M. Viollet-le-Duc 
beantified with designs, for the most part, how- 
ever, simply sketches and technical explanatory 
drawings, he has exhibited at various times, @ 
number of water-colour drawings, chiefly, it can 
be understood, of an architectural nature, such, 
for instance, as the view of the Cathedral 
of Palermo, that of St. Mark, the Forum of 
Trajan, and the antique theatre of Taormina 
during a scenic representation; forty - four 
drawings belonging to the Commission of the 
Historic Monuments of France, his principal 
works between the years 1833 and 1845. 

As early as 1834 he obtained at the Salon the 
third medal, in 1838 the second, and in 1855 the 
first medal; in 1849 he was decorated Knight 
of the Legion of Honour, and in 1858 promoted 
to the grade of officer of that body. In 1863 he 
was elected member of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts of Belgium, and, later, Honorary 
Foreign Member of the London Royal Academy- 

In addition to the above works, M. Viollet-le- 
Duc has published a number of less important 
volumes ; a Description of the Chateau of Concy 
(1858) and the Chateau of Pierrefonds (1863). 
“ Intervention of the State on Art Education ” 
(1864) ; “Letters addressed from Germany” 
(1856) ; “ What Architectural Education means 
in the Nineteenth Century” (1869); several 
works on fortifications, publis after the war 
of 1879-71; “ Modern Habitations,” two folio 
volumes, with numerous plates, an important 
work published in 1874-75; the “ History of a 
Fortress ” (1874) ; the “ History of the Human 
Habitation ” (1875) ; the “‘ History of a House’ 
(1873) ; a “ Monography of the Antique Oburch 
of Vézelay ” (1873); and more recently (1878) 
the “ Hi of a Cathedral and Town-hall. 
Fall notices of most of these works will be found 
in our pages. 

Such, in addition to the numerous articles 
contributed to the press (he was @ regular con- 
tributor of the X[Xme Siécle), are the literary 





labours of M. Viollet-le-Duc, in themselves suffi- 
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cient to have obtained a reputation for their 
author, but to this large amount of erudition 
placed at the disposal of the artistic world must 
be added his numerous works of restoration dis- 
tributed over France, all of which he conscien- 
tiously directed and inspected, forming a school 
of young architects who are following ir his 
steps. We may indeed mourn the loss of so 
active a member of the profession, but his 
lessons and the influence he has exercised on the 
— generation will long be felt and bear 
it. 




















LIGHT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Ir has been said that shortsightedness is a 

product of civilisation. Where education spreads, 
there we notice the prevalence of myopia. When, 
in 1870, the German legions poured into France, 
we were told that it was the schoolmaster who 
had won the battles, who had done more to 
defeat the French armies than all the strategy 
of Field Marshal von Moltke; but, at the same 
time, we had from all sides descriptions of the 
surprise produced by the appearance of the 
sturdy Teutons, whose martial aspect was some- 
what marred by the number of spectacles worn 
under the pickelhaube, These great political 
events impressed on all Europe the necessity 
of education. Whatever mischief may have 
resulted from this war, it must be owned that 
even the French themselves are indebted to 
German prowess for tLe stimulant given to the 
cause of education. But, at the same time, the 
spectacles worn by these educated victors were 
not altogether forgotten. They were first of all 
made the subject of much ridicule, and the 
Germans, who, in spite of their great victories, 
do not seem able to tolerate a joke, took the 
matter keenly to heart. Searching inquiries 
have been instituted, and it is from Germany 
that the bulk of the statistics on this subject 
are forthcoming. For instance, Dr. 
Cohn, of Breslau, finds, from observations made 
on 10,060 pupils, that the proportion of short- 
sighted children was, in the rural primary 
schools, 2 per cent. ; in the urban schools, 9 per 
cent. ; in the middle-class schools 15 per cent. ; 
in the superior schools for girls, 18 per cent. ; in 
the royal schoole, 44 per cent.; and in the 
gymnasiums, 55°8 per cent, He is of opinion, 
therefore, that shortsightedness is developed in 
proportion as education becomes of a higher 
degree. 

Such a conclusion we need hardly remark 
would have a disastrous effect, and the highest 
interests of humanity are concerned in rectify- 
ing this state of affairs. Of course, the figures 
we have quoted must not be taken as final; but 
it is nevertheless a fact that study, reading, 
will undoubtedly produce a deterioration of the 
sight, unless it is practised under improved 
circumstances. Unfortunately, while on all 
sides, children are driven into schools and made 
to study in greater numbers and for longer 
hours, little has been done, comparatively speak- 
ing, to preserve their sight. The visual organs 
of the population are exposed to an over-great 
strain, and this, as often as not, in schools that 
scarcely afford any better light than that which 
enabled our ancestors to acquire their meagre 
quota of education. It does not suffice to im- 
prove the schoolmaster, the school-book, <&c., 
we must also ameliorate the school-desk and the 
school-window. In the States of Southern 
Germany this has been understood, and in 
nearly all the books written on the subject, 
whether official or ise, directions are 
given to the effect that “management of the 
sight during school-hours should be the object of 
constant care. It is absolutely necessary that 
in all school-rooms the light should be ample 
and well distributed.” 

We have recently spoken as to the mode of 
lighting school-rooma,* and it will be useful to 
know what is being said on the subject elsewhere. 

While various researches have proved that 
education injures the sight, that this mischief 
manifests itself more or less rapidly according 
to hereditary predisposition, but is almost inva- 
riably developed during the school period, Dr. 
Liebreich has experience to prove that the 
injury is most extensive in those schools 
where the light is distributed in an unscientific 
manner; and it is on this opinion that we base 
our hope for the future. Noone can deny that 
the sight of the present is far inferior to that 
of the previous generation; but as the 
of the evil becomes general the matter 


* See pp, 929, 958, ante, 
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become one of scientific study, and satisfactory 
remedies may be discovered. In fact, this is 
already the case, though the subject has not 
yet attracted as much attention as it deserves. 
Farther, we would urge that any negligence in 
this respect is all the more culpable, as other 
and grave evils result from the same cause. Of 
course, it is well known, and we need hardly 
repeat, that light is a powerful disinfectant ; 
epidemic diseases do not spread so easily in a 
schoolroom exposed to the sun’s action. It is 
not to this, however, that we allude. Mere light 
is an insufficient remedy unless it be properly 
distributed. If this is not done, the children 
will seek to relieve the fatigue of their eyes by 
twisting round, and assuming various unnatural 
attitudes. Unnatural and extraordinary habits 
are thus acquired, and often maintained when 
the original cause and excuse are removed. The 

uences of such habits, contracted when 
the body is developing, are most disastrous ; and 
to this simple cause many cases of deviations of 
the spine may be traced. Thus, in Switzerland, 
out of a number of boys examined for this pur- 
pose, 20 per cent. had one shoulder higher than 
the other; while the proportion among the girls 
was equal to 40 percent. Out of 100 cases of 
deviation of the vertebra, ninety could not be 
traced to any special disease, but had been 
developed during the school period. This may 
be, it is true, the result, not merely of inefficient 
light, but of unsuitable desks or seats. Never- 
theless, we may conclude, with Dr. Liebreich, 
that “the child assumes a wrong position, and 
becomes deformed because he is growing short- 
sighted, and that he becomes shortsighted 
because he sits in a wrong position, and is 
growing deformed.” 

The moral to be deducted from all these facts 
will scarcely be disputed. Other statistics may 
be brought to bear, less startling in their general 
character, and other explanations in extenuation 
of the evils may be given; but still, speaking in 
a broad sense, every one will agree, firstly that 
there must be a plentifal supply of light in all 
schools; and secondly, that this light must be 
distributed in a manner proved theoretically 
and practically to be correct and beneficial. 
But, on this second point, opinions are unfor- 
tunately divided; and, though many persons 
may have their theories and adhere to them 
with considerable persistence, there is no golden 
maxim universally admitted to be correct. The 
Governments of the German States have, how- 
ever, come to various conclusions on this some- 
what difficult question; and their energy in this 
respect has excited the emulation of the French. 

M. Emile Trélat, professeur de constructions 
civiles au Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, has 
energetically taken the maiter in hand. This 
gentleman, who in art and architecture has 
acquired a good reputation, possesses at once 
technical and scientific knowledge ; and, as the 
chief architect of the Department of the Seine, 
car bring great influence to bear on the autho- 
rities. He has consequently written various 
pamphlets, which take the form of letters to 
the Prefect of Police, and delivered a number of 
lectures, all urging that, if France is to be as 
well educated as Germany, this is not a reason 
why Frenchmen should become equally short- 
sighted! M. Emile Trélat, in one of his letters, 
remarks that the Germans are so well acquainted 
with their weakness in the question of sight, 
that on the very day, the 28th of December, 
1870, when they opened the bombardment of 
Paris, the State of Wurtemberg issued regu- 
lations which he quotes as a model for all nations. 
We will translate the regulations, as they seem 
to give those very maxims which, as we re- 
marked above, should be adopted. For each 
principle laid down there are many arguments 
adduced :— 


“The windows should be so placed that the 
light may be to the left of the pupils. 

Light coming from the head of the class, that 
is from behind the master’s seat as he faces the 
class, should be absolutely condemned. 

Opposed lights, that is to say, lights coming 
from windows facing each other, and pierced on 
both sides of the class, must not be allowed. 

The total surface of the openings admitting 
light into a class-room,'when the building stands 
out alone, should be equal to one-sixth, but if 
the building is masked by other surrounding 
constructions, to one-quarter of the total sur- 
face of the floor of bree class-room. 











The depth of the rooms depends principally 
on the height of the windows. The seats next 
to the wall opposite the windows should be well 
lighted, and consequently the depth of the room 
should not be more than one and a half times 
the height of the summit of the window, the 
measurement to commence from the level of the 
tables or desks. The shape of the room for 
classes of lees than forty pupils should be as 
square as possible. The greatest care must be 
taken not to strain the sight of the pupils 
during work-hours. The master must, there- 
fore, observe all that may tend to attain this end. 

To protect the eye against the excessive 
vividness of the sunlight, he must provide 
suitable blinds; and he must be especially 
carefal that the light shall not be admitted by 
two opposite sides. Farther, light facing the 
students must be either absolutely suppressed, 
or at least shut out during class-hours. 

In his teaching the master will also avoid ex- 
hibiting maps, the black-board, &c., between 
the windows. 

No work of a nature to tire the sight must 
be allowed during the twilight.” 

The other German States have followed the 
example of Wurtemberg. Their regulations, if 
not identical, are the same in principle. In 
South and North Germany, in Austria and 
Hungary, the principle of what M. Trélat callsa 
unilateral light has been proclaimed. Windows 
facing each other are absolutely abolished, 
and these regulations are not only enforced 
with regard to new constructions, but even the 
old buildings have, in many instances, been 
modified. These principles, practised in Ger- 
many, warmly advocated in France, are 
based on arguments too lengthy for repetition 
here. 








SOME ELEMENTARY CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKS. 


Two of the books in question* come to us from 
America, and have therefore some additional 
interest as an indication of the manner in which 
work is done in the States, if we are to accept 
these, at least, as representative books. If, 
however, the work on “ Foundations and Founda- 
tion Walls” does represent fairly the methods 
in vogue among the architects of New York 
and Chicago (for the book is a double-barrelled 
treatise proceeding from both quarters), we 
should say that some very queer things are done 
in those two cities of the West. The first 
method we find suggested for reaching a good 
foundation through a stratum of soft ground 
is to excavate holes through the soft stuff, and 
fill them up with sand, making what the author 
calls “sand piles.” The stability of the column 
of sand must depend entirely on the power of 
the soft stuff to resist lateral pressure; and 
ground which is not fit to resist the vertical 
pressure of the building is not likely to be 
quite firm against the lateral pressure which 
would certainly be transmitted by the column 
of sand. Other suggestions appear to us to be 
marked by indifference as to what goes on with 
a foundation, out of sight, after the building 
has been erected. We have the suggestion 
that in the case of strata of rock and clay 
which have inclined beds, and are therefore 
liable to slide, “they may be made secure 
by drilling, and driving iron bars into 
holes passing through the stratam.” What 
an English engineer would say to this it is 
easy to imagine, nor can we suppose that such 
a suggestion represents a method of practice 
among first-class American engineers. We 
must also express our surprise at finding in any 
practical book published at this date the recom- 
mendation of the wholesale employment of 
wood in foundations, in the way of bearers and 
p'anking on which to place the footings. We 
meet (p. 39) with this remarkable paragraph :— 
“A common method of planking foundations is 
shown in illustration 20. The space under the 
planking is intended to be rammed. After 
this, bed the sleepers of timber in concrete, and 
fill the spaces between them flush with con- 
crete to the top, so that the planking may rest 
on a solid level surface.” Then you are to build 
upon that. And what is this sub-footing timber 

® Foundations and Foundation Walls, by G. T. Powell 
architect and civil engineer, New York; with a Treatise on 
the Method of Foundations as fo in Chicago, by F. 
Bauman, architect. New York: Bicknell & Comstock ; 
London ; Tribner & Co. 1879, 

Cameron’s Plasterer’s Manual. Same’publishers. 1579. 

The Plumber, Painter, and Glazier (being No. 29 of 
« Houlston’s Industrial Library ’’), London; Houlston & 
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supposed tobe doing during the ordinary life of 
a building? In a few years the sleepers, if not the 
planking work, under ordinary circumstances, 
would all be rotten; and then, of course, they can 
not be taken up and replaced likea rotten railway 
sleeper. With us, at least, such a recommenda- 
tion would not at this time be regarded as wise. 
The remarks on piling are good in many points, 
and contain some useful records of experiments 
on pile-driving, and rules for the weight and fall 
of hammer required, and the last set of the 
pile, in various kinds of site. The author com- 
ments strongly on the inattention paid to the 
proper bonding and jointing of footing courses 
in brick and stone work, on the part of masons 
and bricklayers, who, he says, merely lay the 
footings down with the requirements of the 
plans, “ pay no regard to bonding, and leave the 
unequal settlement of the walls to chance”; 
and if this is a besetting sin of New York 
workmen, it cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Mr. Powell’s methods for setting out a right 
angle in building are rather clumsy, and leave 
a good deal of room for accidental error ; and as 
this is a thing that is generally done by builder's 
foremen (and even by architects) in a very 
rule-of-thumb way, we will here give circula- 
tion to a method perfectly simple and scientific, 
and far less liable to error than most of the 
methods employed, but which seems unknown 
at least to the average builder’s foreman. It is 
simply this:—Let A B be the line from which a 
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right angle is wanted at the point B. Take any 
point d at a convenient distance from B, say 50 ft., 
drive a stake or otherwise mark it, and from d 
take the same length of 50 ft. back till it cuts 
the line AB at e; stake again at e (notching the 
centres on the top of each stake for greater 
exactitude) and take 50 ft. from d again, con- 
tinuing the line ofe d. The end of this last 
length C gives the right angle to A B. The ad- 
vantage of this method is that it leaves little 
room for error, and that no trying of lines and 
angles is necessary, as the point d may be taken 
anywhere within the angle to be formed (it is 
practically best to haveit pretty nearly atan angle 
of 45° with A B, but this can be pitched upon by 
the eye quite sufficiently), and no instrument is 
required but a tape and three stakes; least of 
all that very unsatisfactory means recommended 
by Mr. Powell, of a large mason’s square to give 
the angle: it is almost impossible thus to ensure 
accuracy even when the “square” is correct, 
and a large one is apt enough to get more or 
less twisted. Where it is important to set out 
a boundary of considerable length with accu- 
racy, & chain and surveying-poles may be used. 
We do not give it, of course, as a novelty, but 
as a method little used, and far better than 
those mostly used. The dotted circle is intro. 
duced in the diagram merely to indicate the 
theory of the method, as stated in Euclid, 
bock iii., prop. 31:—“ The angle in a semicircle 
is always a right angle.” 

The building laws passed in 1871 for founda- 
tions within the jurisdiction of New York city 
are given in full in the book, and are very good 
and of some interest, as they evidently arise out 
of peculiar difficulties encountered in the nature 
of the sites in Manhattan Island. The tabular 
statement of tests made on hydraulic and other 
cements at the Philadelphia Exhibition is given, 
and is of some interest as affording means for a 
general comparison of strengths of cement from 
all parts of the world. Mr. Bauman’s addition 
to the publication consists of a treatise which 
has for its main object the recommendation of 
isolated piers rather than continuous foundations 
for the base of a building. His position can 
hardly be well explained without reproducing 
his diagrams, but there is something in what he 


urges as to the effect of continuous foundations 
or footings unequally loaded at different points, 
and we think some of his suggestions, in spite of 
eccentricities and questionable points here and 
there, are worth attention. His general idea is 
to divide the weight of a building equally over 
certain strong points in the foundation, and 
bring down the weight over the intermediate 
ions by arches on to these main piers, 60 
distributing the weights that they may be equal 
on all the foundation piers, and that thus every 
portion of the foundation may settle equally. 
In some cases the method may be found (at the 
cost of some trouble and forethought) very 
efficacious in avoiding unequal settlements and 
consequent ruptures. He is very strong against 
inverted arches from pier to pier in the footings, 
urging that their effect in case of settlements is 
to throw the piers out of plumb, and induce 
cracks in the superstructure; and in this we 
agree with him. In this country, in fact, the 
system is little used now; but we gather from 
his remarks that it is, or has for some time 
been, in full force in Chicago. 

“‘Cameron’s Plasterer’s Manual” is a small 
book containing practical information as to the 
ordinary tools, methods, and materials used in 
plasterers’ work, and the best way of working to 
secure a satisfactory result. It is very clearly 
and simply written, appears to be well done 
throughont, and contains nothing which is not 
to the point; and as plastering is pretty much 
the same all the world over, and is not much 
affected by peculiarities of site or locality, it 
may be as useful to beginners in this country as 
in the States. 

The “ Plumber, Painter, and Glazier,” from 
“ Houlston’s Industrial Library,” is a treatise 
of rather more elaboration, and contains a great 
quantity of matter compressed into a cheap and 
portable form. The writer of it appears to be 
very well up in his subject, and has spared no 
pains to give, within the limits allowed by the 
size of the book, clear and precise and consider- 
ably detailed information for the benefit of 
those intending to take up the business of 
“ plumber, painter, and glazier,”’—three crafts 
which, as the author remarks, seem to have got 
linked together by accident rather than by any 
becessary connexion in their nature and methods 
or materials. The only defect we notice is that 
he does not always give the reason for a special 
process quite clearly enough. He does not, for 
example, state why lead in gutters is joined by 
means of “ drips,” instead of on the same level, 
and in mentioning that the overlap-joint in a 
lead flat is not so good for keeping out weather 
as a roll joint, he does not point out that it is in 
fact a radically vicious construction, as it allows 
no play in the case of contraction by cold, and 
the seam must in that case be disturbed or 
pulled up more or less. In the main, however, 
the book seems most carefully written, and 
some of the more general observations are full 
of good sense, and what we may call philo- 
sophy, in regard to the conditions of the pur- 
suit generally. The workman is urged to take 
a scientific view of his craft, and endeavour to 
arrive at the best mode of doing a thing on 
scientific grounds, and not merely as following 
the custom of the trade: he would suggest to 
every house-painter, for instance, “ that he has 
it in his power to give a more intellectual tone 
to his employment if he were to study the 
effects which chemical action produces both on 
the colours of various pigments, and on their 
power of mixing with oils, varnishes, &c.””’ We 
are more in sympathy with him on this point 
than in the enthusiasm with which he 
speaks of graining, that “very pleasing 
part of a painter’s business”; there does, how- 
ever, seem to be a great love of this kind of 
work in the minds of painters, perhaps because 
being really in a way an imitation of nature 
(though a sort of imitation we cannot hold to be 
sound), it comes nearer to evoking an artistic 
feeling and spirit than any other part of the 
craft. The advice to paiaters as to the value of 
personal cleanliness and sobriety in combating 
the unfortunately unhealthy tendency of their 
work, is also well worth the attention of those 
whom it practically concerns. While touching 
on this subject, we may aguin call attention to 
the new mineral white, the innoxious qualities 
of which have been expounded in our pages. 
It is sad to read the statements and examples of 
the almost certainly injurious and baneful effect 
of white lead, the basis of many common colours, 
on the health and spirits of those employed in 
using it ; and we entirely agree with our author 





that where the health of so many families is 


concerned, it is “a crime” to allow prejudice in 
favour of any substance which has been long 
used to stand in the way of the trial of a new 
substance which ettcom fe to deliver a large 
body of workers from slow but almost certain 
injury to health. 

Perhaps we may draw another conclusion in 
regard tothis part of the subject, in which our 
author would be less ready to agree with us; 
but it certainly might be suggested that a pro- 
cess which necessarily involves the use of un- 
healthy materials must be in contradiction to 
the good of the community generally, and that 
it is an open question whether the use of paint 
in any form is not, in regard to many things, a 
mere habit, founded on no good reason either 
artistic or scientific, and much better dropped 
altogether. It might read rather werisge 3 bo 
some future social history of European habits 
in the nineteenth century, that the people of 
that date plastered over many parts of their 
dwellings and furniture with a poisonous mineral 
drug, and conveyed their drinking-water to dif- 
ferent parts of their habitations through pipes 
made of @ poisonous metal ! 








AN AGE OF HANDBOOKS. 


Onty a few years ago a new kind of literary 
enterprise suddenly sprang up, having its first 
growth in educational literature. It was an 
enterprise which, owing to the spread of educa- 
tion among all classes, owing to the intellectual 
activity or curiosity which marks the Poco en 
century, owing to the variety and multiplicity 
of the subjects which interest men’s minds, and 
to the impossibility of devoting much time to 
any particular question by the majority of men, 
quick-witted publishers foresaw was likely to 
prove lucratiye. Hence arose the manuals with 
which the book-market is now flooded, especially 
in the field of literature and history. Epochs of 
history are illustrated in a book of a hundred 
pages ; the writings of the great English men of 
letters are criticised and their lives portrayed ia 
a tiny volume; and the publishers are enriched 
by continued demand for these works, not from 
the school only, but from the enterprising man 
of business and from the fashionable lady of 
Belgravia. In dozens of drawing-rooms you may 
now see on the table, side by side with some 
gossiping journal, whose most important piece 
of information is probably the price which some 
well-known statesman pays for his cigars, Mr. 
Morley’s “ Burke” in Messrs. Macmillan’s series 
of “ English Men of Letters,” or some kindred 
book. And now this species of literature has, 
as it was certain to do, flowed into the region of 
art. On any railway bookstall you will probably 
find some one of the well-got-up volumes of the 
“Art at Home” series or the concise artistic 
biographies which are now being issued by a 
leading London firm of publishers. When once 
the handbook stream had begun to overrun 
history and literature it was quite certain it 
would soon find its way into art, and no subject 
will it ultimately not call its own. 

Bat this mass of handbooks is a phenomenon 
of the age, which it is not without interest to 
notice with a little care. Undoubtedly they are 
a natural result of all the tendencies of the day, 
and, while they possess some useful qualities, 
their influence is by no means wholly good. 
The intellectual curiosity which marks modern 
men must be satiated by some means, but time 
is too short to allow it to be satisfied by careful 
and legitimate research and thought. 

People must have their research done for them, 
and likewise their thinking, unless the subject is 
one which forms the main object of their lives. 
The jstatesman reads, as he hurries down to 
some political meeting, an almost forgotten 
novel of Scott. He must have something to say 
about it of a critical kind. He steps out of the 
carriage and buys Mr. Hutton’s “ Scott” in the 
“ English Men of Letters” series at the next rail- 
way station. The man of business thinks he will 
make some alteratious in his house: the princi- 
ples of art which he is su to gather up by 
occasional visits to the Grosvenor Gallery he 
has no time to think out. He buys one of the 
“Art at Home” series, and forthwith has the 
principles upon which a di room should be 
furnished set out for him in black and white, 
without the trouble of ten minutes’ thought in 
his own brain. Undoubtedly, pope these 
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tary, and caused by the pressure of daily busi- 
ness, but the thought which is voluntary, which 
is produced by a desire of discovering some 
reason or of finding out the priaciple which is 
applicable to a certain set of facts. Hence, we 
have no hesitation in saying that these short 
cuts to knowledge, whether of facts or of 
principles, are calculated to produce intellectual 
laziness, and to cause @ narrowness and a want 
of independence in thought. They are also 
calculated to prevent that research which 
has a most valuable educational effect upon 
people of all To behold the main 
facts of a man’s life, and of the results in a 
critical light of that life, is not half so useful intel- 
lectually as discovering them and thinking out 
the results. A man had much better read a 
good life of Michelangelo which will take him 
a month of occasional evenings, than read it 
through in a handbook in a couple of hours. 
One hour spent in the National Gallery before a 
Titian is better than reading a couple of pages 
in a handbook, in which his characteristics are 
set out with much precision. In art, observation 
is the chief instructor, aided by a proper con- 
sideration of principles. We do not by any 
means agree with all Mr. Ruskin says in his 
“ Aratra Penteleci,” in which are collected the 
lectures which he delivered in the University of 
Oxford, upon the Principles of Sculpture; but 
read a little of this work, and contempora- 
rancously visit the British Museum, and in time 
@ very much better notion of furnishing a house 
will be obtained than by perusing all the “ Art 
at Home” series put together; because, even in 
what may be termed the commonplace matter 
of furnishing, the principles upon which it is 
founded are the principles of art-harmony, pro- 
portion, gradation of colours, and beauty sub- 
servient in this case to utility. In fact, a culti- 
vated taste is that which is needed to adorn 
fitly a person or a room, and to taste there is 
no short cut, nor will all the handbooks in the 
world give it to the person without it. More- 
over, these artistic, just like the historical and 
literary, primers, tend to give a superficial know- 
ledge which is very far removed from real 
cultivation, and by their very smallness enable 
those not bent upon one object to obtain a 
smattering of many things rather than a 
thorough knowledge of one or two; and in the 
present day nothing is more lamentable than 
the immense quantity of minutes and hours 
which are wasted in aimless reading, a reading 
without a purpose, which is fostered by the 
present facility of gaining a little knowledge of 
many things. By this endless reading the mind 
is not strengthened nor real knowledge obtained, 
and the way is quietly laid for a distaste of con- 
tinuous though moderate study, and for a desire 
of something new. 

But we do not by any means wish it to be 
understood that this age of handbooks can only 
be unfavourably criticised in this respect ; for 
the real student and the poor student have 
gained much by these manuals, and the man of 
well-grounded knowledge may find something 
suggestive in most of them. It is not given to 
every one to pee for example, Crowe & 
Cavalcaselle’s Life of Titian; but, on the other 
hand, if he has the new little biography of the 
great Venetian artist in Messrs. Sampson Low’s 
new series, he may fairly use it as an aide 
mémoire, and thus save himself time which may 
be otherwise profitably employed. But it should 
always be remembered that these works are, as a 
rule, only to be considered secondary in their cha- 
racter, and that they should not generally super- 
sede the use of larger and more detailed works, nor 
the careful observation of works of art, nor the 
close consideration of principles. Because it 
can never be too often pointed out that a mere 
superficial knowledge does not increase true cul- 
ture, and that the mere outside varnishing, with 
a little artistic knowledge, is really of little or 
no use. The general tendency of the time is to 
obtain this wide but shallow culture, except 
among those who devote themselves more or less 
to some particular subject as a business of life, 
and publishers in making business capital out of 
this tendency are doing no more than cultivating, 
in a perfectly legitimate manner, the business 
field which is obviously open to them. But, on 
the other hand, it is clearly the duty of those 
who recognise this modern tendency, and who 
observe how the present is becoming an age of 
handbooks, to prevent, so far as is possible, 
useful literary undertakings, within certain 


limite, from becoming a snare to the reader, 
and from further increasing mere superficial 
knowledge. 


= 


The technical worker in any kind of trade 
who is concerned with artistic matters may 
undoubtedly with reason congratulate himself 
that it is now within his power to obtain at a 
small cost works which will give him informa- 
tion upon various artistic matters. But, on the 
other hand, it would be the merest folly to 
suppose that such works as we have indicated 
can do more than give some leading features, or 
that they can take the place of mature study. 
In these observations we have in no way criti- 
cised adversely the works which have sug- 
gested these remarks; but we would have it 
understood that they occupy only a certain 
limited though useful place, and that the general 
tendency of these and similar compositions in 
other branches of literature is calculated to 
increase rather than to diminish some modern 
tendencies of an unsatisfactory kind. 








THE MONUMENTAL HISTORY OF ROME 
AND THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


How often have archawologists rejoiced at that 
accurate spirit,—if not foresight,—of the antique 
Romans, in multiplying, by the aid of the arts, 
the representation of now lost local and topo- 
graphical features? In the same manner as the 
bas-reliefs of Trajan’s column, which have 
enriched so largely our knowledge of the habits 
and customs of the old Roman legions which 
conquered the world, show us the celebrated 
bridge which Trajan threw across the Danube, 
on several bas-reliefs of the port of Ostia, on 
several stones found in Abruzzi, the works of 
Claudius at the Lago Fucino, in the same manner, 
in so far as concerns Rome, the monument of 
the Aterii in the museum of St. John Lateran 
shows us the summa Sacra Via; the antique 
found a few years ago at the foot of the colamn 
of Phocas, and erected now not far from thence, 
represents the Juliana Basilica, the temple of 
Saturn and that of Concord ; and the bas-reliefs 
of the old Arch of Trajan, still to be seen on the 
Arch of Constantine, represent also several 
monuments of the Forum. A great number of 
sculptures, of coins, and lamps in terra-cotta 
and gems show us, for example, the disposition 
ef the three celle of the capitol; two denarii of 
the year 40 B.C. show us the capitol of Sylla, 
of Catulus, and of Casar. This custom of 
figured reproduction is transmitted to the 
Roman works of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance; thus the sculptures of the bronze 
gate of St. Peter’s show us the tomb of Hadrian, 
and the two mete of the circus of Nero such 
as they imagined in the fifteenth century what 
they had been in former days. 

These few indications, so easy to increase in 
number, show of what interest would be 
such an archeological series if made as complete 
as is possible, and with what early specimens it 
would commence is shown in the fact that a 
model of the traditionary house of Romulus could 
even be shown, taken from the little urns of 
black earth, of which the excavations at Monte 
Albano have supplied more than one example; 
fashioned in the form of round huts, with a roof 
and a door, sometimes a portico, they represent 
the legendary dwelling that was occupied by the 
founder of Rome, on the Palatine. On the model 
of this house the first habitations of Rome and 
the oldest sanctuaries, such as that of Vesta, 
were built, and modern archzologists have even 
gone so far as to say that the famous Rotunda 
of Rome, the Pantheon, was erected by Agrippa 
to serve as a temple, having the traditional form 
of the casa Romuli. 

Signor Rossi has engraved this house of 
Romulus at the commencement of his new 
work. He has endeavoured to discover what 
were, in chronological order, the topographical 
transformations stated in the different official 
surveys from the time of Romulus to the Renais- 
sance. He has endeavoured to find the plans, 
and translate the calculations, or at least restore 
as far as possible the tables, a task of no small 
difficulty. 

The house of Romulus figures naturally on the 
first page of such a work, as reproducing the 
model of the primitive habitations of the Romans; 
it has also the merit of showing, by its tradi- 
tional symbolism, the religious character which, 
with the Romans, was always assigned to the 
delimitation of property. Every student has 
read in Plutarch and Livy what solemn acts 
preceded the foundation of a city. The augur, 
erect on the Palatine, traced in the air with his 
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mysterious wand, the double cardo and the double 
decumanus, perpendicular to each other, and this 
square was made to descend from the skies on 
earth by virtue of sacred formule. The interior 
divisions of the city, once the walls and ditch 
were traced out on these heaven-sent lines, from 
the primitive house surrounded by its field, its 
hortus, heredium, the public ways, the walls, 
and sacred property, were all alike marked out 
by divine intervention, which guaranteed their 
respect. There exists no doubt that Rome 
early possessed a register or survey, for the 
inhabitants of the city of Romulus had been 
preceded in history by nations who well knew 
the use of maps. Egypt and Assyria possessed 
maps at an early period; the Etruscans, the 
Samnites, and the Greek colonies of Southern 
Italy knew their use. The priests of Delphi 
exposed on their walls such documents. Hero- 
dotus has told us the story of Aristagoras of 
Miletus, who, to engage Cleomenes of Sparta in 
war with {the Persians, showed, by means of a 
map incised on copper, the exact distances to 
traverse. The famous tables of Heraclea, pre- 
served in the Naples Museum, mention the 
plans relative to the properties of the Temple of 
Bacchus, in the fifth century previously to our 
era, and modern research has shown that Rome 
did not remain behind its neighbours in civilisa- 


A first period of the monumental history of 
Rome is terminated by the Gaulish invasion and 
the sack of the city, 390 B.C. Rome was imme- 
diately rebuilt, but hastily, according to Livy, 
and the demarcation of property had to be re- 
drawn out. For this second period, the text 
speaks of plans on canvas, mappe lintew, which 
were deposited in the archives of the censors, in 
the atrium of the Temple of Liberty. 

The immense work of survey and census 
carried out by Casar, and after him by Augustus 
and Agrippa, are well known. It was from this 
source that Pliny the Elder drew so much of the 
information of his Classic Encyclopzedia; while 
in the reign ‘of Agrippa was painted on the 
portico of Polla (the sister of that emperor) a 
map of the Roman world, the prototype of all 
the numerous other maps which circulated 
through the empire, especially of that which has 
been handed down to modern days, the famous 
map of Pentinger. Sig. Rossi’s studies would 
further tend to show that with this map existed 
another, a plan of the city. 

Augustus boasted of having left of marble 
the city which he had received of brick, but the 
Rome of his day suffered from the irregular 
reconstruction which followed the Gaulish inva- 
sion. It was in reality after the fire of Nero 
that Rome, at least in those portions destroyed, 
was rebuilt according to the severe rules of the 
municipal law, and according to the new exi- 
gencies of health and comfort. The streets 
were straight, the houses were not to exceed a 
certain height. Tacitus tells us in an interest- 
ing passage how many (doubtless himself among 
this number) regretted the narrow streets and 
the high houses, which gave shadow and protec- 
tion against the sun and the wind. Pliny the 
Elder goes even farther in his regret, and 
describes even the aspect of the old and the 
new town. “Formerly,” he writes, “when the 
city population carefully tended the little 
gardens in their windows, the streets presented 
the continual aspect of the country, before the 
brigandage of a numerous multitude obliged 
them te bar all their doors and windows.” His 
language only too plainly translates the personal 
feelings of the writer, and might, with striking 
analogy, be applied to the modernised aspect of 
more than one of the great capitals of the Italy, 
indeed the Eurepe, of to-day. 

It is not astonishing that after the disorders 
of such reigns as those of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, Vespasian should have wished to 
terminate the works commenced by Nero. His 
year of censure (A.D. 73) was occupied with 
this care. He measured out the city, and, in 
terminating his year of office, consecrated the 
Temple of Peace, in the forum of which he 
doubtless exhibited the plan,—the famous 
Capitoline plan,—which Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla restored in the same place, between 
the years A.D. 203 and 211, after the fire of the 
reign of Commodus. It is well known to arche- 
ologists that the fragments of this precious relic 
were discovered in the middle of the sixteenth 
century at the foot of the outer wall of a build- 
ing which, after having served as the office of 
the prefectural archives, became a temple, and 
in the sixth century was incorporated with the 
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three antique temples. Incised on slabs of 
marble, probably fixed to the wall by iron 
rivets, the plan represented not only a portion 
of the city, bat the whole of Rome, with its 
public and private buildings, neighbourhoods 
and streets, its villas and gardens. The eminent 
and regretted Duc de Luynes, during his last 
journey to Rome, wished to commence some 
excavations on this spot, to discover some fresh 
fragments to add to the originals preserved in 
the staircase of the Capitoline Museum, either 
by the drawings of the Farnesian fragments, 
now lost, drawings given by Fulvio Orsini to 
the Vatican, and reproduced by Bellari; and 
the Italian Government, with the same object, 
is now continuing its researches in the Forum. 

Incomplete and mutilated as they are, the 
remains of the Capitoline plan give us an excel- 
lent idea of the large population of Rome, and 
the grandeur and number of its edifices. It is 
the only existing plan of the flourishing capital 
of the great empire. As yet the comparison 
and the explanation of the difference between 
this map and those of the Rome of the Middle 
Ages have not been made; but, apart from a 
few imperfect indications, no plans have so far 
been discovered to enable us to picture the 
Rome of the end of the empire. 

The Carlovingian period was not so sterile in 
plans, since Pope Zachary ornamented, in 741, 
with what we should now call a map of the 
world, the triclinium of the Lateran, as Agrippa 
formerly had done the portico of Polla, and 
Adrian [., in rebuilding the walls of Rome, made 
a new census. The description of the city of 
that epoch (the end of the eighth century) 


which has remained in the famous MS. of the |Trajan’s Forum, bears all the stamp of its 


convent of Einsiedeln, reprodaces very probably 
this reorganisation of the city. 


Thus we reach the epoch of the Mirabilia | ments are not represented. 


urbis Rome, towards the twelfth century, and 
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hills, and the gates; the author has not been 
able to resist noticing the decadence of which 
the plan itself offers so striking an image. He 
recalls in bad Latin that Rome has been burnt : 
at first by the chief Brennus; and after him by 
Alaric; and a farther poetic comparison is made 
of the city to the decrepit old man unable to 
support himself without the aid of a prop. 

Sig. Rossi has taken, in his interesting series 
for the fourteenth century, the golden bulla of 
the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, which dates from 
1328, and on which may be seen, if not exactly 
a plan of Rome, a collection of its principal 
monuments grouped together. In this curious 
relic there is a striking resemblance to an 
antique bas-relief or medal, in the classical 
forms of the architecture, so un-Mediwval in 
their conception. This is not the cise with a 
plan belonging probably to the fourteenth 
century, from a MS. treasured in the Paris 
National Library. This MS., itself of the 
fifteenth century, contains the poem entitled 
“ Dittamondo,” the author of which is Fazio 
degli Uberti, one of Dante’s imitators. He, 
like his master, makes an imaginary journey, in 
company with the divine Solino. The plan 
represents them both looking over the walls of 
the city; while Rome, clothed in widow's 
mourning, points out woefully her ruins. In 
more than one feature the influence of the 
Mirabilia is evident throughout this quaint work. 
The Coliseum has its gilded roof ; on the Quirinal 
rise the two famous groups, the pretended work 
of Phidias and of Praxiteles, which so asto- 
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nished the Middle Ages. The bridges are for- 
tresses ; the picturesque Torre delle Milizie, near 


feudal and military origin ; but so closely is the 
city packed within the walls that all the monu- 
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base, did not hesitate to make use of a portion 
of the frieze of the Baths of Titus. Sixtus V. 
razed the Septizonium of Septimius Severus. 
The seventeenth century at last modernises 
the churches, sparing alone, among all the 
numerous works of the Middle Ages, a few 
campaniles, some of the feudal towers of the 
great family strongholds, and a rare convent 
cloister. But Rome survived its woeful] disasters. 
Never in its long history had it entirely lost the 
recollection, the sentiment, or the traces of its 
power. Its great popes of the Middle Ages 
renewed those antique glories, and the Eternal 
City, after so many misfortunes, lived to become 
in its day the cherished centre of the glowing 
Italian Renaissance. 











THE RAILWAY COMPANIES AND 
DEPRESSION IN TRADE. 


Tur proceedings at the several half-yearly 
meetings of the railway companies, which have 
just been brought to a close, are strongly illus- 
trative of the depression in trade which has for 
so long a period affected every branch of in- 
dustry. 

At the meeting of the London and North. 
Western company, the chairman, Mr. Moon, in 
moving the adoption of the report, observed that 
their dividends had been going down annually 
since 1873 at the rate of about a quarter per cent. 
In 1873 the dividend was 7 per cent., and to-day 
it was only 54 per cent. He was sure, how- 
ever, that the shareholders did not expect that 
the dividend could be maintained in the face of 
the depressed state of the trade of the country. 
It was not the depression of one interest only ; 
for they would find that the agricultural iate- 
rest, the manufacturing interest, cotton, iron, 





Other plans of Rome are taken from MSS. of 


and everythiog else connected with it, as well as 


the pilgrims crowding from every part of the that Latin translation of Ptolemy which met! the shipping interest, were alike suffering most 


then known world with these guides in their | with such success in western Europe towards | grievously. 


hands, must have been supplied with topographi- | 


cal plans. Those found attached to the MSS. of 
certain other works show plainly the influence 
exercised by the strange legends which these 
descriptions of Rome had put into circulation. 
It requires but a glance at the maps published 
by Signor Rossi to be convinced of this. The 
oldest which he has met with, and which he 
takes from a MS. of the Vatican library, 
appears to be an imperfect copy of an original 
of the twelfth century. 
map appears the Coliseum, covered with a semi- 
spherical cupola. 
translation made after the expedition of 
Charles VIII. in 1499, “ was formerly the temple 
of the sun, built of great size and beauty, 
adapted and garnished with divers caverns.* 
And this marvellous temple was covered with a 
roof of copper gilt, and within were imitated 
thunder, lightning, and coruscations, and even 
showers of rain and water, by means of leaden 
pipes. And likewise in this roof were the 
celestial signs and the planets, with the sun and 
moon, the which things one saw more by subtile 
art and mathematics.” 

The same plan shows us, opposite the basilica 
of St. John Lateran, by the side of the eques- 
trian statue of Marcus-Aurelius, which remained 
there till 1538, the shapeless image of a hand 
and a head. The sole explanation of these 
strange signs is again to be found in the Mira- 
bilia, and a long story of Phoebus and his seat 
in the midst of the Coliseum, and with this how 
Pope St. Sylvester destroyed the temple and 
Pheebus’s image, of which alone remained the 
head and hand. We can trace here, doubtless, 
a reference to the colossus of Nero, dedicated 
to the sun. The bronze head of this huge work 
is now in the court of the museum of St. John 
Lateran, the hand in that of the Palace of the 
Conservators. 

The other buildings mentioned on this map 
are,—on the right bank, the castle of St. 
Angelo, the basilica @f St. Peter, and near it 
the famous needle, acus, the obelisk which 
formerly ornamented the circus of Nero; on 
the left bank, the Rotunda, or Pantheon, the 
palace of the senators on the Capitoline, and 
the palace of the Caesars, designated as pala. 
tium majus. Nothing of the great ruins of the 
Forum; the Arch of Constantine and that of 
Titus are perhaps represented, but certainly not 
mentioned. Indeed, throughout the whole, 
imagination rather than fact is evident in these 
drawings. On the margin various legends give 
the names of the principal streets, those of the 





* We translate the quaint old French literally, 
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the middle of the fifteenth century. Although 
these plans still preserve the same traditional ' 
errors, we can remark already a greater care 
in execation and proportion. The magic influence 
of the Renaissance can be traced. We have! 
reached the period when Brunelleschi, Donatello, 
Cyriaco d’Ancona, and especially Leo Batista 
Alberti, the friend of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
are to show the beauty and the accuracy of, 
and the respect due to, the works and monu- 
ments of classic times. Those great artists 
measured the smallest detail of these ruins, 
and lovingly studied the rules by which they 
had been produced; at length the laws of 
geometry and perspective received proper 
attention. 

The last plans of this series collected by 
Signor Rossi show peculiarly the transforma- 
tion which transports us out of the Middle Ages, 
and which the studies of M. Miintz will assist 
the student in following, with the help of the 
new documents he has so carefully annotated, into 
the early and interesting period of the Renais- 
sance. 

It would be difficult, in having thus summed 
up the chief features of the monumental de. 
cadence of Rome, to determine what period may 
be looked upon as having been the most cruel in 
its treatment of the beauties of the classic city 
of the Cesars. Forcenturies without a history, 
while a wretched population sheltered within 
these once glorious walls its inertia and its 
misery, it underwent the effect of a slow decom- 
position which soiled and mutilated its most 
beautiful edifices. The periods of agitation and 
of civil strife, which were not rare at this period, 
aided this work, for the hand of man has 
weighed on the “ mistress of the world ” more 
heavily than that of Time. Singularly maltreated 
in the fifth century, during the invasions; in the 
eleventh century by the wars of the Holy See 
and the Empire; in the fourteenth century, 
when the pontiffs were exiled from their capital, 
the civil wars and feudal rivalries, the de- 
mocratic outbursts, the plague, flood, fire, and 
earthquake added to the general misery. Even 
the errors of very different epochs were 
equally fatal; the popes of the fifteenth century 
despoil and ruin the antique monuments to 
build up their proud palaces; Nicholas V. lays 
his hands, without remorse, on the old basilica 
of St. Peter, on the temple of Probus, and many 
another venerable building. The sixteenth 
century effaces almost all the paintings of the 
first Renaissance, and not to substitute for them 
in every case, as at the Vatican, the works of 


It was not likely, therefore, that 
the directors should be able to save their share- 
holders from participating in the consequences 


| of this distress. Speaking of the works in pro- 


gress on the line, he said that there was a great 
number of old-fashioned stations which they 
had to alter. Four years ago they were spend- 
ing at the rate of 70,0001. in the half-year in 
this department of capital outlay, but they had 
now reduced it to 36,000/., and they should 
continue to go on gradually reducing this expen- 
diture whilst things were so bad with them, 
until they recovered their prosperity, and until 
trade improved. Adverting to steel rails, he 
said that for seventeen years they had been 
relaying the line with them, and now they had 
very few iron rails coming up, or on their 
system. He next made some remarks in refe- 
rence to the manner in which parts of the line 
had been injured by the recent floods. With 
regard to the Chester and Holyhead line they 
had probably sustained greater disasters than 
had ever been sustained by the line before. 
Bridges had been washed down, culverts broken 
down, turnpike roads washed up, and among 
other damages one large viaduct that had 
stood for forty years without a flaw or anything 
to show the least interference, had been washed 
down by a kind of avalanche, and thrown into 
the sea. In restoring all these they had had 
the assistance of Mr. Webb, Mr. Footner, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Woodhouse, and other gentlemen 
connected with their engineering staff, and for 
the great Llandulas Viaduct, which consisted 
of seven or eight arches, their establishment at 
Crewe had been set to work, and had prepared the 
girders, which are of steel [and which, with the 
masonry, have been fixed in position, and the 
line re-opened for traffic.—perhaps the most 
rapidly executed piece of work of its kind on 
record }. 

At the meeting of the Great Western Com- 
pany the chairman (Sir Daniel Gooch) spoke in 
a similar strain to that adopted by Mr. Moon. 
He said that the trade of the country seemed 
likely to continue, as far as they could see, de- 
pressed for some time. It was true that the 
press were writing that there were appearances 
of — activity in trade, but he did not 
think they could see it in the receipts of 
their railway. He had been told that within the 
last few days some large orders for iron rails 
(something like 60,000 tons) were likely to go 
into South Wales from America, and if so he 
hoped to see an indication of an improvement 
which he trusted might last ; but he thought it 
would be easier for them to look at things as 
they were rather than anticipate a very great 





Raffaelle. Michelangelo even, wishing to give 
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three years. The report stated that the re. 
ceipte during the past half-year amounted to 
3,354,0031., showing a net decrease of 70,8701., 
all branches except minerals, which showed an 
improvement of 18,1491., contributing to the 
diminution. The revenue of the company, in 
common with that of nearly all the railway 
companies in the kingdom, had been seriously 
affected by the continuance of commercial de- 
pression, and by the unfavourable weather 
which had prevailed during the past half-year. 
The balance of revenue available for dividend 
among the proprietors of ordinary stock was at 
the rate of 3} per cent. per annum. The report 
added that the expenditure of capital had, as far 
as possible, been postponed. The heading for 
the Severn Tunnel had made godd progress 
during the past half-year. The length under 
the river would probably be completed before 
the end of the year. The enlargement and 
lining of the lower heading, to be used for the 
purposes of drainage and ventilation, would be 
commenced immediately. The material through 
which the tunnel would be constructed ap- 
poner so far as it had been opened ont, to 
of a very favourable character. 

The report of the Midland Company showed 
that during the half-year there had been a 
decrease in the traffic from coaching of 39,7601. ; 
decrease from merchandise, 53,6881.; decrease 
from cattle, 2,561l.; and an increase from 
minerals, 128,3101.; the net increase was 32,2251. 
The total revenue receipts during the half-year 
amounted to 3,114,3111, admitting of a dividend, 
after paying expenses, at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum on the open stock, and an average of 
41. 128. 4d. per cent. upon the whole capital of 
the company. Adverting to the several new 
lines and other works in progress, the report 
stated that with regard to the Poplar branch 
and dock the coffer-dam for three-fourths of the 
length of the river wall was now finished, the 
tide shut out, and the river wall in progress. 
The piles for the remaining length of the dam 
were being driven. The west and north dock 
walls were finished, and the coping fixed. Two- 
thirds of the last dock wall were up to coping 
level. More than one half of the railway dock 
branch, with retaining-walls, was formed, and 
the bridge under Brunswick-street, with the 
approaches, was commenced. The foundations 
for the warehouses were also commenced. The 
estimated further expenditure on works during 
the current half-year was 850,000/. The chair- 
man, in addressing the shareholders, said that, 
considering the circumstances of severe depres- 
sion in all departments of trade under which 
the receipts for the half-year had been earned, 
and the unusually bad weather, he thought the 
shareholders would agree with him in thinking 
the receipts of the line had been remarkably 
well maintained. 

The report presented at the meeting of the 
Great Northern Company showed that the 
traffic receipts for the half-year amounted to 
1,509,7271. asicompared with 1,443,6491. in 1878, 
and a dividend at the rate of 41. per cent. per 
annum on the original shares was recommended. 
The chairman observed that this dividend was 
the same as that in the corresponding 


period of 1878, and he thought that under all | 


the circumstances of the times it was not a very 
bad one for, them to pay. In alluding to the 
details of capital expenditure during the half- 
year, he said it had often been remarked that 
the front of their station at King’s-cross looked 
bald and bare, and they were now erecting a 
covered platform for the protection of vehicles 
and passengers, and they were going to cover 
in the north end of the down platform, which 
had hitherto been unprotected from the in- 
clemency of the weather. 

The proceedings at the meeting of the Great 
Eastern Company showed that their receipts 
had been much affected by the unfavourable 
weather during the past half-year. The chair- 
man stated that their season tickets had in- 
creased by no less than 5,0001., showing that 
there must have been an occupation of a 
number of houses. But when the cold and wet 
weather set in in the spring the passenger traffic 
collapsed. Whitsuntide also turned out exceed- 
ingly wet, and instead of taking 60,000 pas- 
sengers, as they expected, from Liverpool-street, 
they only took 30,000. The Agricultural Show 
likewise was a failure, and worse than a failure 
to the Great Eastern Company, because it put 
tkem to considerable expense, and the whole 


thing, as far as passenger traffic was 


was adverse to the company. In the course of | op 


his remarks the chairman stated that the 





London and Blackwall Company were executing 
certain works at the Fenchurch.street Station, 
and also making a curve at Limehouse for the 
use of the Great Eastern Company. 

It was stated at the meeting of the North. 
Eastern Company that the commercial depres- 
sion had been greater during the last half-year 
than in the corresponding period of 1878, and 
the revenue of the company had also been preju- 
dicially affected by the closing for several weeks 
of a large proportion of the coal-mines in the 
county of Durham, owing to differences between 
the owners and their workmen. The half-year’s 
traffic receipts amounted to 2,607,5111. as against 
2,915,1401. in 1878, showing a decrease of 
307,6291. A dividend at the rate of 51. per cent. 
per annum was declared. 

The report presented at the meeting of the 
London and South-Western Company showed 
that the net revenue for,the six months was 
195,4541., against 213,564/. in 1878. A dividend 
at the rate of 4} per cent. was declared, the 
chairman observing that it was not a matter of 
| surprise that under the depressing circumstances 

there should be a slight diminution in the divi- 
| dend recommended. At the Waterloo station the 
lines had been re-arranged, and the main line 

platforms widened and raised. Other neces- 
|sary alterations were also being carried out. 
| The raising of platforms throughout the system 
| was being generally adopted, and hefore long 
| the whole of them would be of one standard 
height. Great improvements were being 
effected in the machinery at Nine Elms. 

The proceedings at the meetings of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover, South Eastern, 
London and Brighton, North London, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, Manchester and Sheffield, 
Caledonian, and North British companies showed 
a decrease in the traffic during the half-year on 
the whole of these lines, attributed to the causes 
above named. At the meeting of the South 
Eastern company Sir Edward Watkin, the chair- 
man, adverting to the bad weather which had 
so seriously affected the traffic of the line, ob- 
served that out of twenty-six Sundays which 
had occurred during the half-year, only four had 
been absolutely fine, rain having fallen on 
twenty-two of them. 

The Metropolitan District Company is abont 
the only line where the traffic receipts show an 
increase, the total receipts for the half-year 
being 166,506l. against 161,643. for the corre- 
sponding half-year of 1878, showing an increase 
of 4,864l. The report stated that the works on 
the Fulham Extension were proceeding satis- 
factorily, considering the bad weather, the 
effect of which had been seriously to delay the 
completion of the line, which could not be 
opened until towards the end of the year. 

At the meeting of the Metropolitan Company, 
the report stated that when the Inner Circle com- 
pletion scheme was before Parliament the repre- 
sentatives of the several public bodies concerned 
admitted that the street improvements named 
in the Bill were urgently needed, and would be 
best carried out concurrently with the construc- 
tion of the railway, and that an adequate money 
compensation should be secured to the companies 
if they executed the necessary works. In ad- 
dressing the meeting on this important subject, 
Sir Edward Watkin said he thought he might 
just give one word of friendly warning to some 
professional men of great respectability who 
had been already canvassing everybody along 
the proposed line of this railway for business. 
He might tell them that the companies could 
make this line by what he might call burrowing, 
and that they were not going to serve notices 
on the owners of these properties, and run the 
risk of having to compensate many business 
men in connexion with a litigation to which the 
professional gentlemen to whom he had referred 
were apparently looking forward for an abundant 
harvest. If they did not take his (Sir Edward 
Watkin’s) warning, why, of course, their sins 
must be visited on their own heads. If the 
companies said that they would take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of pulling down the two 
sides of Eastcheap, and make a new street 
close upon Trinity-square and the Minories, and 
compensate e business and every man along 
that line of road, they would enter upon an 
undertaking in which he thought no prudent 
man would embark. The whole contention,— 
the whole thing that had been at the bottom of 
the contention in Parliament between the rail- 
way companies and the great City authorities 
(who had been, with one exception, their only 
ponents),—was as to who was to take the 








risk of the streets. If they could make terms 





with the City authorities it was their duty to 
assist in making these streets and improvements. 
It was their interest to do so, because if they 
made wide thoroughfares and improved the 
circulation of the City, his experience was that 
far from diminishing the amount of traffic they 
would increase it. He said, therefore, that 
they had an interest in making better thorough- 
fares in the City, paradoxical as the proposition 
might appear. But if the City authorities 
should not come to some arrangement with 
them within the period named (four months 
after the passing of the Act), then they (the 
directors) should simply advise the shareholders 
in the two lines to go on with the railway on 
the principle of burrowing underground, at the 
cheapest cost, and make it in the shortest 
possible time. The estimated cost of the works 
fron the Mansion-house to Aldgate was 303,3601. 
The estimated cost of the two curves at High- 
street, Aldgate, was 54,3601. The cost of the 
work from Aldgate to Whitechapel, 183,1261. 
The cost of stations 214,000/., and the entire 
estimated cost of the line and stations, in- 
cluding the property at the stations, 754,846). ; 
and to this must be added 10 per cent. for con- 
tingencies, and the cost of the right of way 
from the Mansion-house to the end of the 
undertaking. He was one of those who thought 
that the extension would be a very important 
feature in the undertaking. He had never said 
that, however economically they constructed it, 
it would pay a large dividend, but he thought 
that with proper economy it would pay for 
itself entirely. 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


As the year, and with it the century, draws 
rapidly to a close, one by one the valiant 
soldiers who have foyght their good fight are 
dropping from the ranks, and the sad roll-call 
of the year’s obituary will have to record the 
loss of not a few stout veterans. M. Emmanuel 
Viollet-le-Duc, the eminent architect, has passed 
away at the age of sixty-five, and his loss will 
not alone be a blow to the architectural world 
of France, but to that of other countries, in 
which his name has been for years familiar, 
not alone on the reputation of his delicate 
artistic taste, but by his illustrated works on 
the architecture and general life of the Middle 
Ages, which have become standard text-books. 
Only two days after the burial of his old 
friend, and before the flowers on his barely- 
closed grave in Pére la Chaise have faded, the 
active artist who carried out so enthusiastically 
the plans of Baron Taylor in the protection the 
latter had earnestly demanded should be ac- 
corded to the ancient monuments of France, 
has been taken away, and the age of Baron 
Taylor and that of the late Mr. Edward Blore 
serve toshow how many years yet we might have 
hoped to see M. Viollet-le-Duc actively working 
among us, as he has done so far, up to within a 
few weeks of his death. Not many days since 
our readers must have seen in these columns the 
interest he had shown in a recent proposition 
for the establishment of a Popular Opera-house 
and Dramatic Theatre at Paris. 

M. Viollet-le-Dac, having expressed in his will 
the desire to be buried in the town in which he 
has died, Lausanne, in Switzerland, his funeral 
took place there on Monday, the 22nd inst., at 
eleven o'clock in the morning. 

The faneral of Baron Taylor was a solemnity 
which none of us who were present will forget, 
in the sincere regret expressed by the large 
crowd of artistic notabilities who crowded be- 
hind the funeral car through the narrow gate- 
way of Pare la Chaise and, round the grave 
which has received the veteran. Among those 
who were announced to speak on this occasion, 
Alexandre Dumas /ils, contrary to the statement 
of many journals, found himself utterly unable 
to fulfil this last sad daty to an old and tried 
friend, and this touching incident added one 
more proof of the deep sympathy with which 
the loss of Baron Taylor has been felt. 

While we are still speaking of the distin- 
guished author of the “ Voyages Pittoresques,” 
it may not be uninteresting to add to the series 
of artistic recollections with which his name is 
connected a fact which has not been noticed, 
that in the illustration of more than one of his 
many “ Voyages,” particularly those in Spain 
and Palestine, Baron Taylor employed, to repro- 
duce his sketches and those of other artists,— 
among whom were Bonnington and the late 
M. Viollet-le-Duc,—some of our best engravers, 
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such as Finden, Greatbatch, Hollis, Le Keux, 
Barber, Cooke, Byrne, Goodall, Lewis, J. Pye, 
Redaway, Skelton, Smith, and Wallis. It was 
not alone probably the fact of his English origin 
that led the author to thus employ our best 
engravers, but unquestionably an appreciation 
of their exquisite powers of reproduction which 
are so perfectly shown in the minute and 
enchanting engravings from Turner’s drawings 
— accompany the early editions of Rogers’s 
« Ttaly.’ 

It is not often, at least on this site of the 
Atlantic, that the death of the founder of a town 
is announced. It is additionally curious that this 
commune should be at the very gates of Paris. 
A few days since died, at the age of seventy- 
five, M. Levallois, formerly a carpenter, t 
founder of the commune of Levallois-Perret, to 
which he had given his name and that of his 
wife. In 1845 M. Levallois built a house ona 
large tract of land which stretched on the 
north-west of Paris. With intelligence and 
activity he proposed to the owner of the pro- 
perty to found a colony, and this is the origin of 
the commune of Levallois-Perret, which in 1848 
counted some 500 inhabitants, and now possesses 
more than 50,000. This excellent man, whose 
example in founding a charming suburb at the 
gates of the capital might usefully be imitated 
in some other great cities, died in the house he 
had built, in the Rue de Courcelles.*. 

It cannot be said in the present day that the 
great and good men, the benefactors of humanity, 
pass away without obtaining some tangible me- 
morial. As we write these lines the old-fashioned 
town of Perpignan is inaugurating in a brilliant 
féte the unveiling of the statue of the astronomer, 
Frangois Arago, the work of M. Mercié, and 
which was exhibited here in this year’s Salon. 
It is a good work, and includes some bas-reliefs. 

We in Paris not unfrequently hear of the 
doings of our neighbows across the Alps, and 
are shocked at the vandalism which is from time 
to time reported thence, but while the artistic 
world expresses its indignation, it not unwisely 
avails itself of “exceptional opportunities,” 
and hence not a few of the art-treasures of that 
extraordinary museum of the world, which may 
yet be rifled for many a day, find their way to 

Paris. Thus it was that the beautiful doorway 
from one of the palaces of that picturesque 

Lombard city, Cremona, was purchased by the 

French Government, and much is it to be 

regretted that a feeling of archwological deli- 

cacy, almost misplaced we might say, should 
have allowed such an opportunity to pass by 
without acquiring the relic for England. As it 
is, however, those who reck not of the country 
to which the object of admiration belongs, can 
admire this specimen of the art of the interest- 
ing and emblematical period of Squarcione and 

Mantegna in the Renaissance Court of the 

Louvre. On each side of it, and contrasting 

with the rich coloured marble, browned by the 

burning sun of the golden south, are the superb 
unfinished “Prisoners” of Michelangelo. We 
have mentioned this portal to correct an 
account from a respected authority, in the 

Times, and quoted in these columns, which 

stated that the Cremona gateway had been 

placed in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, whereas in 
reality, for more than two years, it has formed 
one of the chief adornments of the beautiful 

Renaissance Court of the Louvre. 

As afact interesting to freemasons, we may 
mention that the General Masonic Assembly 
which meets at Paris each year in the month of 
September has, within the last few days, closed 
its session. The assembly is composed of the 
president of the 256 lodges of the whole world 
which are dependent on the “Grand Orient ” 
of France. In the course of this annual meeting, 
the Assembly renews, partially, the members of 
the council of the order which directs its manage- 
ment. The council of the order of the “ Grand 
Orient” of France is composed of thirty-two 
members renewable by a third every year. It 
is to elect the successors to the retiring third, 
that is to say, eleven members, invested with 
new powers, that has been held the Masonic 
“Convent,” the name given to the meeting of 
this important assembly. We may observe 
incidentally that the first Grand Master of the 
Order in France was Lord Derwentwater (1725), 
the second, Lord Harnouester (1736), to whom 
succeeded the Duc d’Antin, Louis de Bourbon, 
the Duc de Chartres, Joseph Napoleon, Prince 
Murat, and several other well-known names. 
The first lodges instituted in France were 


* Sir Richard Wallace’s Hertford Hospital is in this 
suburb, 





founded, it may be mentioned, by the partisans 
of the exiled Stuarts,* and doubtless the idea of 
thus forming an organisation by means of which 
they hoped to overthrow the House of Hanover, 
was not foreign to this otherwise liberal institu- 
tion. The Stuarts and their active partisans 
have passed away, but the order of Freemasonry, 
which they served to found in France, yearly 
increases in its numbers and influence for good. 








ARTIFICIAL STONE-MAKING AT 
GREENWICH. 


On Tuesday afternoon last a number of the 
members of the Society of Engineers, headed 
by their president, Mr. R. P. Spice, visited the 
works of Messrs. A. H. Bateman & Co., Pelton- 
road, Greenwich. The establishment is some- 
what unique, being partly devoted to the manu- 
factare of several specialities connected with 
mechanical engineering, and partly to the manu- 
facture of Ransome’s patent emery wheels and 
patent siliceous stone. The visitors were con- 
ducted over the works by Mr. Bateman, who 
explained the various appliances and processes 
in operation. To speak of the emery wheels 
first, we may note that thay are made of grains 
of emery cemented together by silicate of soda 
(dissolved flint), the latter being afterwards 
hardened. The emery is used in varying degrees 
of fineness or coarseness, according to the pur- 
pose for which the wheels are required. These 
wheels are now being extensively used in en- 
gineers’ workshops, and it is satisfactory to note 
that the Cyclops blower presents a ready and 
effective means of drawing off the myriad fine 
particles which fly off when the emery wheel 
and metal surfaces come in contact, and which 
would otherwise be largely inhaled by the work- 
man, to the serious injary of his lungs. The 
blower, which was shown in operation in conjune- 
tion with the use of the emery wheel, draws 
the metallic particles at great velocity along a 
pipe discharging into the base of the boiler 
flue, where they are consumed by the heat. 
The use of the blower also, of necessity, assists 
the ventilation of the workshop, inasmuch as 
when it is in operation the air of the shop is 
continually being changed, fresh air making its 
way in to supply the place of that abstraeted 
by the blower. 

The history of the production of Ransome’s 
patent siliceous stone has, in years gone by, 
been recounted in the columns of the Builder, 
and it forms one of the most interesting chapters 
in the annalsof inventive industry. Mr. Frederick 
Ransome, who more than thirty years ago con- 
ceived the idea of makiag artificial stone, met 
with many apparently insurmountable difficul- 
ties in the attainment of his object, but by dint 
of perseverance and enthusiasm such as were 
displayed by Palissy, the French potter, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, his efforts were 
ultimately crowned with success, and it has 
been said of him that he has done for the manu. 
facture of artificial stone what Sir Henry 
Bessemer has done for steel. The process as 
perfected, and as now carried on at Messrs. 
Bateman’s works, may be described as follows: 
—Fine sand, such as that from the neighbour- 
hood of Aylesford in Kent, is dried in a chamber 
warmed bya hot blast, and with this dried sand is 
afterwards mixed a white semi-liquid substance, 
of about the consistency of treacle, and which 
may be called “ flint-soup,” or, in more scientific 
terms, silicate of soda. This latter substance 
is made as follows,—Black flints are put into a 
steam-jacketed cylinder, having a heat of about 
300°, and by the addition of a little caustic 
soda are reduced to the viscous condition before 
mentioned. In this state it is drawn off 
from the container or digester, and allowed to 
evaporate down to a specific gravity of 1,700, 
when it is ready for use, and is mixed in a mill 
with the dried sand, in such proportions as to 
give to the combined materials the consistency 
of putty. In this state it is ready for mould- 
ing, und the visitors on Taesday last had the 
opportunity of seeing in progress some very 
interesting work in the material for a new sea- 
wall at Margate, consisting of moulded copings 
and sunk-moulded panels bearing the corporate 
shield and motto. The moulds are of wood, and 
the combined silicate of soda and sand is, while 
in a state of free plasticity, very carefully 
pugged into the various interstices of the mould. 
The mould is then carefully removed, and the 
moulded block, still soft, is at once immersed in 





a cold solution of chloride of calcium (lime dis. 
solved in muriatic acid). This solution almost 
instan brings about the formation, 
with the silicate of soda previously used, of an 
insoluble silicate of lime and a soluble salt of 
chloride of sodium (common salt), which latter 
substance is su ly removed by washing. 
To facilitate the action of the solution of chloride 
of calcium on the block, and to enable it 
to permeate the mass of the material, a 
pneumatic — in the form of a sucker 
attached to a h of pipe connected with an 
air-pump, is ap on various portions of the 
surface of the block while it remains in this 
solution. The moulded blocks are next con- 
veyed to tanks containing a solution of 
chloride of calcium having a specific gravity 
of 1,400, and a temperature of about 212°, the 
heat being applied by steam coils in the 
bottoms of the tanks. In these heated baths or 
tanks the blocks remain for from fourteen to 
sixteen hours, and the process of joining indis. 
solubly all the particles of sand is completed. 
The only remaining operation is to wash away 
the salt crystals which have been evolved by 
the combination of the sodium with the chloride. 
The adaptability of the process to the produc. 
tion of moulded copings, string-courses, balus- 
ters, &c., where a large number of pieces all 
precisely alike is required, is obvious; and the 
use of the material at the new St. Thomas's 
Hospital and in other large buildings has shown 
its capabilities. The material is also largely 
used for grindstones, as it can be made more 
regular in texture than the natural stone. 

After thanking Mr. Bateman for his courtesy, 
the visitors left the works, having spent a very 
instructive afternoon. 





THE GROWTH OF SOUTHPORT. 


AtrnovcH nothing like a century has passed 
since the first house, in the shape of a long 
building, was erected, very few people require 
to be told that Southport is one of the most 
beautiful watering-places in England. What 
little history is attached to the place has been 
told so often that it need not be here repeated, 
but more than a passing notice is demanded 
respecting the numerous and costly improve- 
ments now in course of construction, or on the 
eve of their commencement. 

Within the past few years few places have 
afforded a wider and more varied scope for the 
architect and the builder than Southport. The 
Town-hall, a building in the Grecian style of 
architecture, was erected in 1853, at a cost of 
4,5001. The Cambridge Hall, in Lord-street, 
was built in 1872 and 1873, at a cost of 30,0001., 
from plans and designs executed by Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke,* architects, Bury. The front- 
age of the building, with the tower and pavilion, 
is 90 ft., and the height of the tower, 127 ft. 
The tower is replete with a public clock and 
chimes, presented by Mr. W. Atkinson, to whom 
the town owes a debt of gratitude for his munifi- 
cence. The foundation-stone of the hall was 
laid by the Princess Mary of Cambridge in 
October, 1872, and was opened in October, 1874, 
by the Right Hon. R. A. Cross (Home Secre- 
tary). Side by side with the Cambridge Hall 
is the Atkinson Free Library and Art Gallery, 
presented by the gentleman whose name it 
bears, at a cost of 8,000/. It is a building 
in the Composite Italian style of architecture. 
Adjoining this erection, and forming a 
handsome block of buildings, the West Les 
cashire Banking Company are just com- 
pleting new premises, Mr. Bridge, of Burs- 
cough, being the contractor. The building, 
part of which will be let as offices and lock-up 
shops, is in keeping with the structures by the 
side of which it is reared. In 1874 the town 
was provided with the Pavilion and Winter- 
gardens,—a pile of buildings erected at a cost of 
100,0001., from the designs of Messrs. Maxwell 
& Tuke. The Victoria Baths were added to the 
many public buildings in 1871, having been 
erected at a cost of 45,0001., and claiming to be 
the largest and most complete in the United 
Kingdom. 

Much might be said respecting the churches 
and chapels in the town, many of which have 
been either erected or greatly assisted by the 
liberality of Mr. W. Atkinson, the late Mr. John 
Fearnley, of Birkdale, and other gentlemen. 
Many extensive hotels are to be found, most 
of which have vither been built by limited com- 
panies or worked by them. 


* A view of the hall was given in the Builder, vol, 1xxiu1,, 











* See Builder, vol. xxxv., p, 87, 
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: Numerous, however, as have been the erec- 
tions and improvements in the town, the 
onward march of progress does not seem to be 
slackening. Last week the town was en féte, 
on the occasion of the formal commencement 
of new markets and promenade extension 
by Lord Derby. Some particulars of these 
works were given in last week’s Builder (p. 1058, 
ante). We are requested to say that all the 
engiueering work of the new markets was de- 
signed by Mr. James Turner for the executors 
of the late Mr. John Dence (not “Ducie,” as 
printed last week). 

The most prominent of the public structures 
about to be erected is the Southport Convales- 
cent Home, for which competitive designs have 
just been sent in, The present Convalescent 

ospital may be said to be the oldest charity in 
Southport, dating so far back ss 1806, when it 
was established by Mr. T. Ridgway, and after- 
wards supplemented by his son and several 
ladies. In 1821 a house was built in Lord- 
street, but this was soon too small, and in 1854 
the present building was erected, and about 
fifteen or sixteen years ago it was enlarged 
to contain 150 beds. The new building is in- 
tended to be erected on a plot of land extending 
from Adelaide-street to the front of the Prome- 
nade, being about 150 ft. in width and 360 ft. 
in length. Premiums of 1001. and 501. were 
offered for the best and next best designs, 
which are to become the property of the 
governors. There are nineteen designs, and the 
accommodation to be afforded ranges from 200 
to 232 beds, whilst the cost varies from 6,000l. 
to 32,7001. or from 301, to 152/. per bed. 


a 


WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue members of this Society on the 15th 
inst. went on an excursion to Suckley, Whit- 
bourne, and Brockhampton. Proceeding in 
carriages by way of Bransford, the excursionists 
arrived at 

Suckley Church, where Mr. W. J. Hopkins, 
architect, read a paper, in the course of which 
he said that on the site where the present 
church is built there formerly stood the remains 
of the old parish church dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist. There is an interesting account of 
Suckiey and its church and chapelries in Nash’s 
Worcestershire, where it is said that “‘ Suckley 
in the time of William the Conqueror belonged 
to the manor of Bromsgrove.” Respecting the 
church, he tells us that the patronage was 
anciently in the master of the College of Fod- 
ringhay-cum-Northampton, which was! founded 
by Edward, Duke of York, A.D. 1415; that 
there were two chapels annexed to the church, 
viz., the chapel of Lullesley and the chapel of 
Aferwicke ; that Sir Edward Hungerford, knt., 
contested the patronage with the master of 
Fodringhay in 1479, but did not obtain it. As 
to the portions of the old church that remained 
some years before the present church was built, 
they had been allowed to fall into so lamentable 
a state, and had been so tampered with, and the 
church had become so damp, comfortless, and 
inconvenient for the due performance of public 
worship, that it was determined by the pro- 
moters of the memorial church which was pro- 
posed to be built as a testimonial to the services 
of the Rev. John Pearson, the rector, that it 
should be erected on the old site, retaining as 
far as practicable every interesting feature of 
the former one. Among the relics thus left are 
the font, the founder’s tomb, the piscina, and 
credence-table. The sepulchral memorials also 
remain; many of them are of great interest, 
although none of them are earlier than the 
seventeenth century. The new church stands 
upon the site of the old one, and the outline of 
the ground-plan is somewhat similar. It con- 
sisted of a western tower, nave, south porch, 
south chapel, chancel, and vestry. The walls of 
the tower had no features of interest, and were 
giving way. For the original porch had been 
substituted a modern brick erection, and con- 
nected with it was a schoolroom also of brick, 
which might put a in mind of a back 
kitchen, or scullery. The vestry was in asimilar 
style. The few fragments of the nave showed 
it to have been of the Early Decorated period. 
The south chapel was of the Late Perpendicular 
character. The old bells are six in number, one 
of which had been added by Mr. Racster, and 
Mr. Presdee, a ringer, who got a subscription 
for the purpose. always rang that 








P 
treble bell, and was buried directly under it, 
the ringers striking up @ merry peal over him 





according to his last instructions. Rudhall, of 
Gloucester, was the founder of the peal, which 
was said to be a“ virgin peal,”—not requiring 
chipping or filing. They have been now re- 
hung, and the new framework has been admi- 
rably put together by Mr. Ranford, one of the 
old bell-ringers of the parish. 

Whitbourne Church, next visited, has a time- 
worn square sandstone tower, with a Norman 
doorway with zigzag ornament. The Rev. 
George Bellett, the incumbent, received the 
visitors, and told them that the church was 
restored in 1863. He pointed ont that the 
chancel arch was not in line with the arch of 
the tower, and wished it accounted for. He 
said it was not qaite certain whether the church 
was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, or to the 
evangelist of the same name, and some critical 
ecclesiologists present suggested that there 


‘might be in consequence some error of orienta- 


tion. Another curious object was the font of 
Norman date, on which was rudely sculptured 
an animal supposed to be an ass, with six-rayed 
stars on each side of it. Time had preyed 
upon this figure, and its lineaments were not 
very clear, so that a guess was made that it 
might be meant for the paschal lamb, but its 
asinine head refuted this idea, and it was left a 
puzzle. The nave has a north aisle, and the 
dividing pointed arches are of early construc- 
tion, but the windows have all been renewed in 
modern times. 
Near the church is a large manorial man- 
sion, where once the Bishops of Hereford held 
court, one of whom was buried at Whitbourne, 
The house is moated round. The property has 
now passed to Sir Richard Harington, bart., 
who is making large additions to the place. 
After partaking of the hospitality of Mr. 
Bickerton Evans, the company listened to a 
paper read by Mr. Noake descriptive of the sur- 
rounding country and the old churches of Dod. 
denham and Knightwick; referring also to the 
folk-lore that yet remained in the vicinity. Mr. 
Noake, after describing the history oS topo- 
graphy of the district, said:—‘‘ Lastly, we 
come to the architectural and other antiquities 
to be met with hereabout. Two of the most 
ancient churches of this vicinity have disap- 
peared recently, namely those of Knightwick 
and Doddenham. A new church, more cen- 
trally placed for the accommodation of both 
places, was erected in 1855 near Knightsford 
Bridge, upon which the old parish church of 
Knightwick was turned into a mortuary; but, 
having since become utterly ruinous, it was 
pulled down about three months ago, and from 
its ‘materials a mortuary chapel is now being 
erected atthe cost of Mr. Greswold- Williams, of 
Henwick Grange. Its font, which was of 
doubtful antiquity, was removed into the new 
church in 1855, On pulling down the old build- 
ing (which probably dated for the most part 
from the thirteenth century) fragments of a 
still older church were found to have been 
built into the walls. I well remember it asa 
little oblong structure, with wooden porch, and 
@ wooden bell-cot, or tower, having a pyramidal 
cap; the seats were immensely high and very 
mouldy ; the reading-desk and pulpit were con- 
tained in one immense box; and the venerable 
clerk, now long since gone to his rest, was a 
most eccentric character, perfectly harmonising 
with these surroundings. The little chapel of 
Doddenham, too, which I well recollect to have 
seen some thirty years ago, was a mere shell of 
a building, with a roof open to the tiles; there 
was a spire, up through which I could see from 
the pavement of the church. Some Norman 
details were to be seen, and the old font was 
ornamented with the chevron. The little build- 
ing had long been out of use, as so far back as 
1720 it had been presented to the bishop as ‘a 
ruin and unfit for use.’ It was destroyed when 
the new church was erected in 1855. With 
regard to Whitbourne Church, the ancient 
timbered house and chapel at Brockhampton, 
and the other notabilities of that district, we 
must look for a description to those gentlemen 
who have so kindly undertaken to be our guides 
to-day. I shall merely add that in Duncomb’s 
‘History of Herefordshire’ it is said that 
‘within Whitbourne Court Park was a Roman 
entrenchment, and, divided from it by a meadow 
and valley, were the lines of a circular British 
camp, but no vestiges remain of either. The 
latter, perhaps, formed, with Thornbury, &c., a 
chain of entrenchments which extended north- 
ward from ium (Worcester) towards 
the country of the Ordovices, and were succes- 





sively defended by Caractacus, who is sup- 


posed to have kept the Romans in check for a 
considerable time in these parts after they had 
taken Brangonium. Part of the park is a 
beautifal remnant of an amphitheatre, and is 
supposed to have been a vineyard.’ ” 

The party next proceeded to Brockhampton 
Old Hall, a low timbered house of about the time 
of Henry VII. or VIII. Here Mr. J. H. Hooper 
read a short paper, in the course of which he 
said that Brockhampton, mentioned in Domesday 
Book as Brocoti, in the county noted for its 
three W’s, wheat, wool, and water, to which one 
writer adds another W., out of compliment to 
the fair sex, lies in the parish of Bromyard, 
which was a manor attached to the see of Here- 
ford. It gave name toa family, one of whom, 
Robert de Brockhampton, is mentioned in 
Bishop Swinfield’s register as living early in the 
thirteenth century (A.D. 1220), and his son 
Richard, about 1283, granted the advowson of 
the chapel and lands in Brockbampton held 
of the manor of Bromyard to Robert de Farcles. 
Duncombe, in his “ History of Herefordshire,” 
written about 1804, says of the old mansion- 
house now visited, that it was formed 
chiefly of timber, and is still surrounded by a 
mote, having no other access than by a draw- 
bridge over it. But he makes no mention of the 
chapel, now roofless and in ruins. The house is 
@ unique specimen of an English gentleman’s 
residence, with the original dining-hall and 
gallery, and the lord’s room beyond. A detached 
gateway stands over the moat. 

Having partaken of Mr. Barneby-Lutley’s 
hospitality, the party proceeded homeward. 











MUCHELNEY ABBEY, SOMERSET. 


Tuis Benedictine Abbey, founded about the 
year 938, dedicated the 7th of January, 939, by 
King Athelstan, stands in a very retired spot, 
surrounded by magnificent elms, about a mile 
and a half from Langport station. Visitors to 
it would pass Langport Church, which con. 
tains some fine oak ceiling, and would do well 
to pause and take a view of the surrounding 
landscape, the adjoining counties of Devon and 
Dorset being plainly visible from here. Half a 
a mile further on, Huish Church, with its mag- 
nificent fifteenth-century tower and Norman 
doorway, is well worth a visit. A little farther, 
at a bend in the road, the wayside cross, the 
quaint fifteenth-century vicarage, and the parish 
church of Muchelney, burst to view from this 
spot. Although close to the church, only bits of 
it are visible, being hidden by elm, yew, and 
other trees. Adjoining the churchyard the abbey 
church stood. As long ago as 1872 some 
labourers, on digging in the orchard for stone 
for building purposes, came across a large blue 
stone, which, on turning it over, was found to be 
the cover of a stone coffin with a rude crozier 
cut on it, the centre being filled with a Tudor 
rose. Under the stone the beautiful pave- 
ment of the fourteenth century lady-chapel 
was found. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Long, the 
owner of the site, visited the spot and 
searched for the foundation of the church. 
The north wall of the chapel was followed until 
the three steps leading to the altar were found. 
These steps were of blue lias, the treads and 
risers being formed of tiles inlaid in the stone, 
about 1 in. of the stone tread and riser being 
seen. On searching farther, the Norman lady- 
chapel was uncovered, and, firmly embedded 
in the east end, a Ham stone coffin was found 
empty, the stone mentioned before being the 
cover of it. On the north side of this coffin a 
grave was found, evidently of a much later 
date: in it the skeleton of a man. At the 
end of the Norman or Saxon chape] some 
portion of the battlements had been stack on 
their edges, evidently for melting the lead 
of the roofs, for lead was found under them, 
which appeared to be the droppings from some 
vessel. The tile floor was taken up, and re-laid 
in the chancel of the present church. The tiles 
are of different dates, some of them very early. 
They were laid diagonally, and seemed to have 
been placed there when the later chapel was 
built, tiles of different date being laid side by 
side. The centre piece was not found entire, 
but the pieces being put together formed a 
beautiful early centre. One tile is supposed to 
represent the west end of the church, a central 
tower with two flanking turrets. Some of the 
tiles are very curious,—lions with the head, 
neck, and arms of a man; dragons and nonde- 





script avimals in abundance. Some of the early 
tiles are very fine, forming beautifully curved 
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lines (see the two birds on the towers, and fleur- 
de-lis), several knights on horseback, one of 
them carrying a shield, probably intended for 
gules ; three escutcheons, or; other tiles have 
the arms of the De Warrens, cheqnée or and 
azure; the three fusils of the Montacutes, pro- 
bably of William de Montacute, who died 1343. 
In that case, the lady-chapel would probably be 
of that date. 

On one of the tiles there are the emblems 
of SS. Peter, Pav], and Andrew. This is the 
saint to whom the Church was dedicated. Most 
writers call it the church of 8S. Peter and Paal, 
but in one of the royal rolls, dated 1489, it is 
called the Church of SS. Peter, 
Andrew, the abbot’s name at the time being 
William. The same emblem appears on the 
seal of the abbey (see Dugdale). The elephant 
and castle, which is one of the tiles, is supposed 


Paul, and} 


to be older than the one at Exeter, placed there 
by William de Briwere about 1230. 

The lion rampant, the two-headed eagle, and 
a great number of Decorated and Perpendicular 
tiles, are to be found all over the site of the 
church. On three tiles, which appear to bea 
portion of a set, there is a deer, the huntsman 
in the act of blowing his born, and the dogs 
coming up full cry, the huntsman being par- 
tially turned round, his spear being ia one hand, | 
the horn in the other. No doubt there were. 
| plenty of deer in the neighbourhood, the only | 
hills in England on which the red deer can be | 
found at the present time being visible from the 
site. 

On one of the tiles the letters “BRAEMAR” | 
occur, of a beautiful green tint; all the tiles are 











of a dull red colour inlaid with yellow ornament. 
I have found tiles made from the same mould on 


the site of the monastery at Athelney, said to 
have been founded by Alfred the Great. The 
Norman lady-chapel, which terminates in the 
form of an apse, is very similar to the chapel of 
the same date at Canterbury. On the north and 
south sides of this chapel some very strong 
foundations were found, probably the foundation 
of flanking turrets or chapels. On following 


‘this wall the foundations of the south chapel 


were uncovered, which is very similar to those 
at Norwich, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and others. 
Farther on, the north-east corner of the cloister 
was found; and leading thence a lead pipe in 
short lengths (about 13 ft. altogether), evidently 
Jeading from a lavatory in the cloisters. 

This was all found previously to the year 1875 ; 
since then, at different times, the north wall 
of the church, with its buttresses, has been un- 
earthed, which appears to have been built on 
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ANCIENT TILES, MUCHELNEY ABBEY. 
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the foundations of the Norman charch, and ex- 
tended towards the east at the time the four- 
teenth-century lady-chapel was built. On the 
north side of the church a small chapel, 20 ft. 6 in. 
by 10 ft. 6 in., was found, and in it the head. 
less figure of an abbot, his feet ing on a 
lion. Fyrom portions of the carving and moulded 
work that were found it appears to be four. 
teenth-century work, and in all probability 
was placed there when the alteration was made 








in the fourteenth century. At the east end of 
this chapel the tiles were raised up as if there 
had been steps to analtar. From this chapel to 
the extreme east end of the north aisle, a stone 
seat is built in the wall, about 40 ft. long. At 
the entrance to the chapel two skeletons were 
found under a strong arch; probably the monu- 
ment stood on this arch, adjoining this chapel. 
On the west side a portion of the north tran- 


|Sept can be seen, and portions of the panelled 











arch of the north aisle next the central tower, 
which would be about 32 ft. square outside 
measure, the panelled arch being 4 ft. 6 in. 
across it. Just under this arch some beautifully 
carved central bosses were found, one of them 
2 ft. square, with seven fine mouldings meeting 
into it. This may have been the centre boss of 
the groined ceiling in the tower, lying where it 
fell undisturbed by man for centuries; others 
smaller, with four mouldings intersecting in 
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them, may have been from the groined ceiling of 
two side aisles north and south of the tower. 
Near this spot a splendid canopy was found, the 
carving on it being very delicate ; it was gilded 
and coloured, the colour and gold being very 
bright; also the figure of a man holding a boy, 
the boy holding a dove, representing the Holy 
Trinity,—a similar design being in some old 
glass at York. : 

Only two of the foundations to the piers of 
the nave have been found; but there is no 
doubt they would be opposite the buttresses in 
the north wall. In fact, two bases of pillars 
are still in their place, which show that they 
were 15 ft. 9 in. from centre to centre, making 
the aisle 9 ft. wide to the centre piers, and the 
nave 34 ft. to the same. 

The exact length of the church is 192 ft. long, 
52 ft. wide, the fourteenth-century chapel 43 ft. 
by 26 ft. 6 in., making the total length 235 ft., 
the nave being 1 ft. longer than the nave of Wells. 
The cloister garth is 96 ft. wide; a portion of 
the wall of the south transept and chapter-house 
has been found, and in digging for the founda- 
tion of the east wall of the cloister, a well about 
14 ft. deep, cased with stone, was found inside 
the cloister garth. About 40 ft. south-east of the 
lady-chapel a stone hearth with raised fender 
stands by itself. Several pieces of Norman 
arch-stones have been found, probably from 
the arch of the Norman lady-chapel, some 
Norman string-courses, and one stone with the 
well-known boar’s head; a great number of 
Early English and Decorated caps, bases, and 
bosses, the pieces of columns being 34 in. and 
3 in. in diameter, of blue lias stone; some early 
pieces of tombs in blue stone, the carving on 
them being very fine. The plate tracery of the 
windows to the lady-chapel could, with a little 
care, be put together, and give the complete win- 
dows. The Perpendicular carving and mould- 
ings dug up during the excavation are very rich, 
and consist of cart-loads of canopies, finials, 
bosses, &c., some of the crockets on the finials 
being only jin. long. Fragments of pottery have 
been found, consisting of portions of a bottle, the 
neck being only } in. in diameter, the handle 
twisted. : 

In publishing these few notes I hope it will 
induce some of our archwological friends to 
visit the spot, and throw some light on the 
buildings that are still standing. The purpose 
of one of them (marked A on plan) I have 
never been able to find out; it is a Decorated 
building, the oldest part standing with a door 
at the east and south sides, and on the west 
side there are five arches; these are only 
3 ft. 6 in. to the crown of the arch, and the 
windows are mere squints, 24 in. wide, with 
deep splays inside and pointed heads, and there 
are many other things that want explaining by 
abler inquirers than myself. 

T. SHELMERDINE. 


The dark tint on the plan shows foundations 
already found. Parts scored are supposed foun- 
dations. The south side of the cloister garth and 
the buildings at the south-west corner are still 
standing, also the building marked A. 








NEW BUILDINGS ON LUDGATE-HILL. 


Tue architectural character of Ludgate-hill 
is at present undergoing a marked improvement 
by the erection of a new block of buildings on 
the south side, which is set back several feet, 
and when completed will be one of the most 
prominent features in that well-known thorough- 
fare. The buildings have two frontages, one to 
Ludgate-hill and the other to the new area 
named Ludgate-square. The principal elevation 
is that facing Ludgate-hill. It is 66 ft. in width, 
and 75 ft. in height, and contains four lofty 
stories above the ground floor. The latter will 
consist of large and handsome shops. This 
portion of the structure is carried up in polished 
Shap granite, resting on blue granite bases, the 
upper portion of the building being entirely of 
Tisbury stone, with much carving. Immediately 
above the first floor, at the foot of the second- 
floor windows, there is a dentil cornice, project- 
ing 1 ft. 6 in., upon which rests a balcony with 
ornamentalironwork. There are fluted pilasters 
with carved capitals between the windows on 
the several floors, and above each of the third 
floor windows is a sculptured figure-head. Orna- 
mental carving is likewise freely introduced in 
other portions of the elevation. Above the third 
floor there is a dentil cornice similar to that 
above the shops, the elevation being finally sur- 
mounted by five dormers. The carving has been 





The Ludgate-square or west frontage is 70 ft. in 
depth from Ludgate-hill, from which it is 
approached under an arch, faced to Ludgate- 
hill with granite, uniform with the ground-floor 
portion of the building already described. This 
frontage is faced with white Suffolk brick and 
Tisbury stone dressings, but much plainer in 
character than the elaborate Ludgate-hill eleva- 
tion. There are about fifty apartments in the 
several upper floors, which are intended for 
offices and chambers. The architects are 
Messrs. Joseph & Pearson, of Finsbury-pave- 
ment, and the contractor is Mr. G. 8. Pritchard, 
of Paul-street. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. Willoughby.—The death is announced 
of Mr. W. Willoughby, of the Central Foundry, 
Plymouth. He was brought up in the works of 
Messrs. Harvey & Co., of Hayle. When he 
came to Plymouth he worked for a few years 
with Mr. J. Moir, of Millbay, and then started 
the extensive works on Union Marshes, from 
which business he retired after nineteen years, 
leaving the undertaking to be carried on by his 
sons. 

Herr Johann Kracker, a distinguished copper- 
plate engraver, has just died near Munich. He 
was born at Niirnberg in 1823, and removed to 
Munich in 1859. Among his principal pieces is 
reckoned “the Madonna at the Well,” after a 
picture by Mayer, in the possession of Prince 
Karl, of Bavaria. But his chief work was “ the 
Banquet of Wallenstein’s Generals,” after a 
picture by Scholz. He was occupied upon it 
from 1869 to 1873. 

M. Théodore Valerie, painter, died at Vichy on 
the 14th inst., aged 60. He was a pupil of 
Charlet. 








NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, 
MARBURG. 


Tur old university of Marburg, whose 
number of students is yearly increasing, has 
since its foundation (in 1527) been but niggardly 
provided for with respect to a suitable prin- 
cipal building. This was true at least as far as 
the theological, juridicial, and philosophical 
faculties are concerned, for they had not even 
proper lecture-halls. The administrative and 
governing bodies of the university also had 
found a but scanty abode in the old monastery 
buildings. To assert that it had become a 
crying necessity to provide space for all these 
various purposes is saying very little; the fact 
is there never had been sufficient accommoda- 
tion since the university was founded three 
centuries and a half ago. 

In 1874 the erection of new buildings was 
commenced. In consequence of the peculiar 
features of Marburg, which, like Niirnberg and 
Bruges, has preserved an entirely middle-age 
look in its buildings, and possesses important 
monuments dating from that period, — for 
example, the Church of St. Elizabeth, and the 
Castle, overlooking the town,—it became almost 
a necessity to give the new university build- 
ings Gothic forms. The provision of these 
was entrusted to an eminent architect experi- 
enced in the Gothic style of architecture, Herr 
C. Schafer, who has succeeded, favoured by 
the peculiarities of the site and its surround. 
ings, in enriching the old town of Marburg by 
a building which does not clash with Medizval 
structures. 

The new university has been erected for the 
greater part upon the foundation walls of the 
old Dominican monastery which Philip the 
Generous, Landgrave of Hesse, handed over to 
the university on its establishment, and the 
church and eastern front of which are still stand- 


the nature of the ground, reaches on the south 





executed by Mr. Walter Smith, of Lambeth-road. | have been located. The unsymmetrical propor- 


cg heer obtained on the south side neverthe- 
s have a picturesque effect, corres i 
with the whole character of the town. — 

The principal staircase, also in accordance 
with Medisval arrangements, is placed in one 
corner of the cloisters, and affords,’ notwith- 
standing its hidden position, easy access to all 
the rooms. Two smaller staircases, developed 
into towers, promote this convenience. 

The buildings are erected in ashlar work of 
white sandstone, in the Early Gothic style of 
architecture, with some amount of carved 
decoration on the front of the projecting centre. 
The corridors of the two lower stories, as well 
as the central hall, are vaulted. The details of 
the work have been carried out with great care 
and elaboration. 

Although the great aula is still wanting, but 
which will be taken in hand shortly, the building 
may be considered as completed for the present. 
It was solemnly opened for the use of the uni- 
versity in May last. 








PORCH OF THE RATH-HAUS, COLOGNE. 


Tue beautiful porch or portal of the Rath-haus 
at Cologne is a very interestiug work, not only on 
account of its great elegance end picturesqueness, 
but also from the fact that it is probably the 
earliest building erected in the pure Roman or 
Italian style in the Rhine country. Small isolated 
examples of Italian architecture, such as monu- 
ments, altars, screens, &c., may be found of a 
date as early, if not earlier, but nothing which 
can be properly designated as “ a building.” 

This beautiful work dates from the years 
1569-1571. There can be little doubt that its 
architect was either an Italian or one who had 
learnt his art in Italy, though probably the 
workmen employed in executing the design were 
Germans. We are led to this conclusion from 
the following facts :—Firstly, the arches in some 
of the narrower compartments, into which the 
building is divided, are slightly Pointed, although 
the detail is quite Classical; secondly, the 
vaulting inside, and the slate roof over the 
building,—features which might possibly not 
have been shown in the architect’s drawings,— 
are quite Gothic in spirit, which would lead us 
to suppose that where the workmen were left to 
their own devices they naturally fell into the 
Gothic style. It should be borne in mind that 
Italian architecture was used in England many 
years before it was introduced into Germany. 
We find examples of it here which date from 
very soon after the year 1500, though probably 
they are all the work of foreign architects and 
workmen. The monuments of Henry VII. in 
Westminster Abbey ; of the Countess of Rich- 
mond and Dr. John Young in the Rolls Chapel, 
are known to be the works of Torrigiano; and 
although the names of the men who executed 
the great monument on the south side of the 
altar at Wymondham Church, Norfolk (evidently 
a pre-Reformation work), some of the details 
of Bishop West’s Chapel, at Ely, and the 
capitals of Moore’s Chapel, at Chelsea, are un- 
known, they were probably some of Torri- 
giano’s pupils or assistants. 

In Germany, however, we find no pure Italian 
work until thirty or forty years later, though, 
it is true, we see a slight admixture of Italian 
work with the Gothic detail in such works as 
the shrine of St. Sebald, at Nuremburg (1504- 
1519), and the monument of Bishop von Bibra 
at Wurzburg (1521), by Tilman Riemenschneider. 
Yet in all these works the general motive is 
Gothic, the details alone being Italian; but in 
the portal of the Rath-haus at Cologne both 
motive and detail are purely Italian. 

Singularly, the Italian style of building 
seems to have been used for secular buildings 
for several years before it came into general 


ing. The southern side of the restored cloisters | use for churches in Germany ; for although we 
serve as a corridor for some of the lecture-|find the Rath-haus porch at Cologne, dated 
halls. Their western side has been enlarged to | 1569 - 1571, the Otto Heinrich’s buildings at 
a broad hall of two aisles, which, on account of Heidelberg (1556 - 1559), 


the Pavilion at 


; . 3 Prague, before the year 1565; yet the earli- 
side through two stories, while the remaining | est italian church, St. Michael’s, at Munich, 
portion has only one floor. Thus aninteresting|was not 
link is formed between the upperand lower halls.| And the Jesuit churches at Cologne and 
The corridor already mentioned, and supplied by | Coblentz, which date as late as the year 1629, 
the southern part of the cloisters, has been | are thoroughly Gothic in character, 

lengthened beyond the two-aisled hall, and forms | furniture and doorways are Italian. 


commenced until about 1590. 


their 
n fact, 


here also the entrance to the lecture-halls. This | during the latter part of the sixteenth, and for 
arrangement has been carried through two floors, | the commencement of the seventeenth centary, 
by which it has been possible to place fourteen | the Germans must have been doing pretty much 
halls in one alignment. Over the lecture-halls | what we do now—i.e., building churches in the 





joining the cloisters and the two-aisled hall rise Gothic le and secular buildin in the 
two stories, in which the offices of the university ! Italian. - a 
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NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, MARBURG.——Herr OC, Scudrer, Arcuirecr. 
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LEASEHOLD HOUSES AND THEIR 
RESULTS.* 


“In almost every house in London there are 
evidences of the mental degradation that this 
tenure constantly occasions. Furniture and 


and inartistic, or ‘artistic,’ 
which is worse, and fashionable, which is wors 
of all. The more a room is furnished ‘in the 
modern taste’ the worse it is. The motive and 
idea of modern furniture are vanity and affec- 
tation, and it seems that for the present every 
one must yield to these to some extent, or have 
no furniture at all. But what is very griovous 
is the fact that all this failing so reflects the 
public mind. The intellectual deficiency, the 
epidemic moral weakness, clearly evident in 
occupants of leasehold houses, is, indeed, well 
understood and recognised by men of trade, 
who learn to know their customers. The very 
language and address of shopmen show what 
characters they have to deal with, and each 
newspaper contains a page or more of business- 
like mendacities, which are well known to pay. 
The public catch at them; they promise more 
than what is right, and that is what so many 
people hope to gain. Of course they are de- 
ceived, and all the furniture and fiddle-faddle in 
their homes, intended to impress the world with 
their fictitious wealth, or ‘taste,’ or elegance 
and fashion, only show their great deficiency in 
character and sense. 

This unnatural and strange condition of so 
large a population has still further evil conse- 
quences. A deficiency of independent thought, 
of individuality, and of social power; a habit of 
regarding public questions as mere themes for 
newspapers and subjects for home gossip, not 
involving personal responsibility and duty; and, 
as).it seems, a comprehensive incapacity for 
corporate combination and development; and 
for collective will in action, mark the character 
of Londoners. They are a people spread abroad 
upon a territory, leaseholders, without enduring 
interest in the place, and seeking none,—a huge 
outspreading multipede, invertebrate and head- 
less. 

During the last twenty years there have been 
frequently before the public schemes for the 
municipal self-government of London, all of 
them superficial, dealing with the population 
merely, severed from the land, and so without 
regard for permanently local interests. Such 
schemes would scarcely do substantial good: 
for large and permanent success the freeholders 
should undertake the primary requirements of 
a@ neighbourhood, the laying out of roads and 
streets and sewers, and gas and water works. 
Of these things leaseholders and tenants have 
a temporary user only, and are, therefore, 
naturally, seldom zealous for their liberal 
development and sound construction. Public 
parks and playgrounds, viaducts and bridges, 
baths and libraries, are still less likely to engage 
their serious care. They may, perhaps, after 
much painful talk, be glad to get these neces- 
saries for themselves; but they have no long- 
sighted, generous prescience and local states- 
manship, which looks beyond the little space 
and time that parish vestrymen can compass 
and appreciate, 

The reason for this failure is the want of fall 
proprietary interest. Apart from a few isolated 
land societies, there are not in all London 
— thousand men who live in their own 
reehold houses: other freeholders are few, and 
mostly public bodies and non-residents. The 
population generally are mere tenants, often in 
the third or even fourth degree, on terms extend- 
ing from seven days to twelve months and 
three years. Commercial buildings, and most 


pernicious system of agreements for a shorter 
term is rapidly extending upwards in the scale 
of rental. 

Thus the general population is a mobile 
element, and not a stable mass, and but a small 
minority take any active part in parish business. 
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surely, handing over to a comparatively few individ 
accumulations of the people, we long 
po therefore, of course, with’ the 


These are the vestrymen, who hold as leasehold 
property a large number of the smaller London 
houses, and who often make it their chief 
business to prevent, and not to undertake and 
forward, necessary public works. The street 
paving, lighting, and road-making, are directed 
by these people; and the state of the small 
thoroughfares, in Clerkenwell and Shoreditch 
for example, shows that leaseholders are not 
a class to be entrusted with the interests of the 
public, or even, when there is a need for generous 
consideration, with their own. The conduct of 

ial affairs is left, however, to these little 
tradesmen, and to speculating builders, and a 
few surveyors and solicitors of the same inferior 
grade. These men, the lower quality of popular 
intelligence, promoted to transactions much 
beyond their usual experience and to duties far 
above their comprehension, are the local govern- 
ments and administrators of the largest and 
most wealthy city in the world. 

For more than forty years there has been 
lamentable want of a conservative, foreseeing 
care for public works in London. A full quarter 
of a century after the necessity for arterial 
drainage, for the Thames Embankment, and for 
the Holborn Viaduct, had been obvioas to all 
the world, these works at length were under- 
taken ; a whole generation having been denied 
the use of them, and left in needless danger and 
discomfort. Each work is, for a metropolis, an 
ordinary undertaking, save indeed in its exces- 
sive costliness and show. The Embankments 
are inferior in length to those of a provincial 
town in France, and yet they have been made 
to look absurdly self-important and pretentious. 
The new Viaduct is level, which is all that 
could be wanted ; but besides it is a monument 
of coarse expensiveness, with a ridiculous pre- 
tence of patronage of art. The citizens of 
London make the Viaduct a demonstration of 
their wealth, and of their want of wit to use it. 

Before the first Reform Bill, London and its 
environs received from every Government impe- 
rial and judicious care. It was then evidently 
understood that highways were a public need, 
and should be planned with forethought for 
extended local intercourse. On both sides of 
the Thames the town was girt by a succession 
of wide avenues, laid out with generous judg- 
ment, that refused to spoil a great improvement 
for the sake of some minute economy. North 
of the river, the Commercial-road, the City and 
New roads, the New North-road, the Seven 
Sisters-road, Camden, Caledonian, and Finchley 
roads, and Highgate Archway; and on the 
Southwark side, the Kent and Dover roads, and 
all the avenues that radiate from the Surrey 
Obelisk, are like ‘imperial works, and worthy 
kings.’ But since the Government has lost its 
healthy despotism, scarcely a mile of thoroughly 
suburban road, apart from public parks and 
promenades, has been laid out as a main public 
thoroughfare. Streets at the rate of fifty miles 
a year have been constructed, not as thorough- 
fares, however, but as ‘frontages,’ and with 
regard alone to each small plot of land, which 
is described as an ‘estate.’ There is no thought 
about the gradjents and continuity of roads and 
streets, or of an avenue or great highway. The 
only things considered are the rentals and the 
Building Acts. Suburban London is a tangle 
of small streets that lead to nothing but the 
score or two of houses in each line of frontage ; 
and in many places for a mile each way no lead- 
ing and continuous thoroughfare occurs. The 
Board of Works, a delegation from the parish 
vestries, is engaged in rectifying crooked corners 
and extending narrow lanes in central, close- 
built London; but, while all this little work is 
going on, the great suburban districts, owing to 
the habitual neglect and want of circumspection 
of the Board, are constantly supplying them 
with farther opportunity for opening needful 
avenues, through finished neighbourhoods, in 
the most expensive way. Instead of carefully 
anticipating the advance of building work round 
London, and providing broad and leading 
thoroughfares in all directions, everything is left 
to chance, or to the smallest and most selfish in- 
terests ; and the Board, with all its peddling and 
expensive works, is falling year by year more 
distantly 
fail to guard the public rights which Parliament 
a century ago had granted. Thus, the Acts for 


uals} the formation of the road from Paddington to 
Finsbury provided that no houses should be 


built within 50 ft. of the road. On the abolition 
of the toll-gates it was enacted that any build- 





be | ing within this limit should be treated by — 


parish vestries as a common nnisance, 


behind the public need. They even’ 


removed. This, during the existence of select 
vestries, saved the open space; but on the 
passing of Hobhouse’s Act, the little tradesmen, 
wishing to increase the area of rating, tacitly 
permitted the encroachment of, first, unsub- 
stantial and then solid structures, in advance of 
the original building line. The Board of Works 
has now to be applied to for permission to build 
over the front gardens. This permission is, on 
some parts of the line, habitually granted; and 
throughout, wherever dwelling-houses are con- 
verted into shops, encroachments are continually 
made. For anything the Board of Works or 
any local Board has done, there will be lost to 
London the important right of an extended open 
space as large as a suburban park, and the con- 
tinued opportunity for making what might be 
the longest, finest boulevard in Europe. 

The reason of it all is leasehold tenure. The 
inhabitants of London have no pride or satis- 
faction in the place; they only wish to make 
their fortunes by its help, and then to get away 
from it as soon as possible. But why not move 
at once? Of the four millions who inhabit 
Greater London not a thousandth part have any 
permanent, substantial interest in the land or 
buildings. The whole population suffer from an 
evil custom which some hundreds only are per- 
sisting in to their own hart, not knowing why, 
and which they never care to make the subject 
of inquiry. Each year the population, in sheer 
misery of home existence, is, as we have said, 
becoming more unsettled and inclined to move; 
and in a few years’ time the tendency of men 
will be nomadic. As it is, they live in booths 
that scarcely can deserve the name of houses 
Their best remedy will be migration: let them, 
having learnt the cause of all their suffering, 
decide by acclamation to remove, and quit the 
place entirely. The proprietors can still retain 
their piles of half-burnt clay and matchwood, 
and in a ghastly wilderness of hollow, empty 
houses, they may sit at gaping doors and 
melancholy windows, and in sorrow beg their 
bread as showmen and joint fabricators of the 
biggest and the ugliest folly that has been in- 
flicted on the world.” 

“ And now that we have carefully discussed 
the leasehold system, have described its evil 
influence, and have pointed out the safe and 
only cure, we may refer appropriately to the 
interests of art. House building by the people 
is the first great opportunity for art, and houses 
for the working-classes, built, and designed in 
building, by the working-men themselves, have 
always been its elementary progressive school. 
Of architecture as an art the public are entirely 
ignorant. There is some small scholastic and 
still smaller antiquarian knowledge, which 
gentlemen occasionally demonstrate at Insti- 
tutes and Architectural Societies. With such 
persons architecture is a luxury, a‘ fine art,’ for 
superior people to design and criticise; and to 
amuse these people, and the public who accept 
their dicta, millions annually are spent in 
travesties of art. On every other question that 
affects their daily lives, it is supposed that 
Englishmen are apt to form an independent, 
practical opinion of their own; the art of 
building, then, should hardly be excepted. 
They reproach the ‘ architectural profession,’ not 
discerning that their own neglect of homely art 
has made this counterfeit profession possible. 
Were the public in like manner to abstain from 
ordinary reading, and then pride themselves on 
their superiority to literary knowledge, this 
would be regarded as absurd. Yet men who 
may for years have little use for literary gifts 
have daily need of building, and are subject to 
its influence for good or evil. As the public 
grow more wise, they will repudiate vain 
ignorance of building work; they will at all 
times recognise its dignity, and with delight 
they will appreciate its value and its power. 

All men of sense and sympathy will spend 
their money in some way at home, and the first 
care of every man should be to understand the 
fabric of his house. To go beyond, and be a 
virtuoso in the arts of Italy and Greece, when 
everything is barbarous at home, is an absurd 
neglect of opportanity. In popular domestic 
architecture, with a systematic freehold tenure, 
art, constantly employed in combination with 
utility, would be enduring, dignified, and reti- 
cent. Men’s intellects when occupied abont 
such work would be ennobled, and the house 
itself would every year be so improved as to 
command the higher price spontaneously offered 
for jadicious and artistic work, superior to 
fashion. 





On the other hand, the leasehold system is, 
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in art, in policy, and in all things that affect 
the character of men, an obvious injury and 
failure, and it must ere long be superseded. 
The substantial tenure that will take its place 
is nothing new or complex, but the earliest, the 
simplest, and most dignified on record. Abra- 
ham, although a stranger, would not ‘take’ 
Machpelah even as a gift,—he bonght it as a 
burial-place ; and David equally repudiated an 
uncertain tenure. Our fine Medisval buildings 
were on freehold land, and art has wholly 
perished from the scene of leasehold tenure. If 
we return to unsophisticated freeholds, art will 
certainly revive ; each householder will seek to 
make his home more beautiful and excellent, 
and by this exercise of noble care he will obtain 
a corresponding increment of honoar and of self- 
t. 

Nothing whatever has been said, or can be 
said, in rational defence of leasehold tenure. It 
is a custom wholly destitute of merit, and 
without beneficence. It is alike injurious to the 
freeholder, and to those who build, and buy, and 
rent the houses, and inhabit them. It degrades 
the moral tone and spirit of the people, it pre- 
vents municipal reform, it is a constant and 
increasing injury to the workmen and the poor, 
and in poetic building art the whole of London 
is its patterncard. Is, then, the system worth 
preserving ?” 








FIREPROOF WOOD. 


or thicker pieces of timber, I graduate the time 
of immersion so as to form a coating of from 
one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch, which 
can be obtained in from four to twelve hours, 
according to the more or less porous nature of 
the wood, or the compactness of its fibre. I 
consider a coating of about one-eighth of an 
inch deep to be a sufficient fire protection for all 
kinds of timber for building purposes, as the 
spread of fire and great conflagrations generally 
originate in relatively small causes, such as 
burning cinders, dropped sparks from fireplaces, 
matches accidentally ignited, inflamed liquids, 
candles left burning; but the fireproof coating 
can be made deeper, or even go through the 
whole timber, in the event of its being con- 
sidered desirable to combine great flexibility 
with absolute non-inflammability. In this case 
I make use of hydraulic or other pressure, 80 as 
to force the alkaline lyes through the wood to 
the extent desired.’ 

When veneers are operated upon, it seems 
they are immediately afterwards rolled between 
steel rollers, or pressed between steel plates. 
Wood thus treated, says Colonel De la Sala, is 
proof against any ordinary heat. 

The timber trade generally, however little 
they care what becomes of the wood after it 
leaves their premises, are nevertheless much 
interested in their lighter stock of prepared 
floorings, panelling, mouldings, window frames, 
&c., being so far unlikely to take fire as to 
render extra precautions and assurance unneces- 





Ar the meeting of the British Association 
recently held at Sheffield, amongst the many 
novelties that came before that learned and 
scientific body was one relating to the preserving 


of wood from fire, which bears evidence on the | 


face of it of being of great importance ; namely, 
a method of treating wood in such a manner 
that it shall become non-inflammable, and as 
pliable as a piece of paper, in proportion to the 
substance operated on, and at a comparatively 
trifling cost, not requiring expensive machinery, 
but by a simple process that involves only a 
nominal outlay, the thing can be successfully 
worked. The inventor is Colonel P. P. De la 
Sala, and amongst the various models and speci- 
mens exhibited by him at the Cutlers’ Hall, 
Sheffield, before the Association, were non- 
inflammable wood for building purposes, pliable 
wood, fretwork, besides shavings of non-inflam- 
mable wood for the manufacture of mats, rope, 
&., and other inventions. 

“The groundwork of Colonel De la Sala’s 
invention consists,” says the Timber Trades 
Journal, “of, if not absolntely destroying, at 
any rate modifying the brittle and inflammable 
properties of dry vegetable substances, either 
in their compact or fibrous state. The inventor 
thus explains his peculiar method, already 
patented :—‘ Though all alkaline compounds 
reveal the property of rendering vegetable 
matter more or less pliable and non-inflammable, 
I preferably make use of carbonates of fixed 
alkalies in the following way. I dissolve in cold 
or warm clear water carbonates of potash or 
soda, or I make use of them in a solution of 
filtered water heated to the boiling point, and 
add hydrate of lime to this solution, graduating 
the strength so as not to exceed a specific 
gravity of 1-060 if potash is used, or 1:050 when 
soda is used. In the first case the strength of 
the solution corresponds to about 30 grains of 
hydrate of potash to the fluid ounce, or about 20 
grains of hydrate of soda to the fluid ounce. Wood 
to be used in naval construction and in buildings 
or structures of wood on land, as well as vessels 
and land buildings already constructed, can be 
rendered fireproof by saturating the floors and 
decks and all exposed woodwork with alkaline 
lyes, and waen dry the wood may be white. 
washed, painted, or varnished in the usual 
way.’ 

This is simple enough, and if the process 
went no further, the value of it as a safeguard 
against fire would be inestimable. The mere 
fact of being able at a trifling cost to render all 
the woodwork in a house or ship non-combustible 
would, we have no doubt, lead to its general 
adoption, and the saving in fire insurances 
would compensate for the trouble and expense 
in having it done. One would think, when it 
became known and had undergone public tests, 
the insurance companies would require its adop- 
tion for their own interest, and it certainly 
would be for the benefit of the occupier to have 
his abode made proof against the devouring 
element. 

With reference to larger timber, the inventor 
goes on further to state:—‘ For boards, planks, 


sary. Besides, if this invention is publicly 
approved, it is at the timber yards the planks, 


| &c., would most likely have to be operated on, 
lat least to be of general utility, otherwise an 


additional expense, let alone delay, would be 
thrown on the builder who undertook, we will 
say, to construct a house with uninflammable 
timber. But if with his order to the timber 
merchant for suitable stuff he could also 
request it might be made fireproof, what facili- 
ties there would be for thus ensuring the safety 
of dwellings!” 

Whether the invention will really accomplish 
as much as the originator claims for it, experi- 
ence only will show. There may be consider- 
able value in this process for destroying 
combustibility, but it remains to be seen whether 
it is better than every other mode of treating 
wood for the same objects, and at the same 
cost. 








ANTIQUITIES OF FINGAL. 
ST. DOULOUGH’S.* 


I CANNoT now remember when it was that I 
first took a pleasure in roaming about my native 
Fingal. It isa great many years since I brought 
home to my mother from Killester graveyard 
the produce of the trees which grew there in 
rich luxuriance to make elder-berry jam, but 
the fact is painfully impressed upon me from 
the gross ingratitude with which my efforts to 
please were treated by my parent when she 
heard of the locality from whence I brought 
my botanical offerings; and the loss of her 
sugar and trouble (sugar in those days was 
much dearer than now, “presefving lump” 
being at least 1s. the pound), for she could not 
think of keeping the confection, no matter how 
well preserved. 

The little church made an easy copy for an 
effective sketch, as did Artane, old Clontarf 
Castle, with its Norman keep (and funny 
entrance and Gothic windows, like a stable 
turned religions! — before William Vitruvius 
Morrison restored it), Kilbarrack, Kinsaley, 
Carrickhill, and Howth; but the crowning 
gem was and is St. Doulongh’s. I regret to 
say I have no sketch-book now extant older 
than one of 1844; but I remember distinctly 
making drawings of these places as far back 
as 1836. 

In 1856 I had the honour of being admitted 
a member of the St. Patrick’s Society for the 
Study of Ecclesiology, and, as it was almost 
considered a sine qua non of membership to 
read a paper, I, with considerable diffidence, 
suggested the subject of St. Doulough’s, which 
was at once kindly sanctioned by the council. 
Having made most careful and elaborate mea- 
surements of the unique buildings, and drawings 
of the well and St. Catherine’s Pond, I read my 
paper at the May meeting of the society, in the 
Royal Irish Institution, College-street, and had 





* From a paper by Mr. John 8, Sloane, architect, read 
before the St. Patrick’s Society for the Study of Ecclesio- 
logy; with additions of a later date; quoted from the 
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the pleasure of seeing it published in their pro- 
ceedings, illuetrated with reduced copies of my 
dra wings. 

Iam not aware whether the attention thus 
drawn to the state of St. Doulough’s had any. 
thing to do with its repair, but I felt much 
flattered when, two years afterwards, I was 
asked to assist (with a committee then in pro. 
cess of formation, consisting of some of our 
greatest authorities on such subjects) in devising 
the best means of rescuing the ancient remains 
from ruin. Meetings were held. My views met 
with the most courteous consideration, and were 
assisted by Drs. Petrie, Reeves, Todd, and the 
other savants, and in August, 1859, my final 
report was received at a meeting in the library 
of the Royal Irish Academy, when it was decided 
to collect subscriptions. Thanks were voted to 
me in January, 1860, for my gratuitous services 
and exertions, and the work of reparation com- 
menced in the month of March following. 

These buildings, to which I will now have the 
pleasure of calling the reader’s attention, 
appear to have interested several writers of 
eminence, and, in common with other similarly 
stone-roofed structures in Ireland, much has 
been written about them, although very little of 
a satisfactory nature can be said to have been 
arrived at. 

I have read nearly all the anthors who have 
treated on the buildings at St. Doulough’s, and 
I find in some cases the most conflicting state- 
ments, whilst in others the writers appear to 
have merely followed in the beaten path of 
their predecessors. The name of Doulough I find 
spelt differently by almost every author. Dr. 
Ledwich, in his “ Antiquities of Ireland” (second 
edition, 1803), says,—* St. Talloch or St. Doulach 
is a corruption of St. Olave. Now, St. Olave 
was born in 993, and died at the age of 
thirty-five, so that this chapel could not be 
older than the beginning of the eleventh 
century.” On this Lanigan (vol. iii. pp. 359.60) 
remarks :—“ The doctor had no right to rob 
the Irish nation of St. Donlagh, or rather 
Doulach, and give him to the Danes, as he does 
at page 147, where he says that Doulach is, &., 
v. ut sup. But St. Doulagh was an Irishman, 
son of Amalgad, son of Sinell, &c., and his 
memory was revered on the 17th of November, 
in the spot called Clochar, on which the church 
is situated. The Doctor might have learned 
this much even from Archdall (at St. Doulough’s), 
without introducing his favourite Danes, and on 
inquiry he could have found that St. Doulough 
must have lived a very long time before St. 
Olave was born. He refers to Harris (“ History 
of Dublin,” p. 86) who says that there was a 
St. Olave’s Church at end of Fishamble-street, 
vulgarly called St. Tulloch’s, or, he adds, St. 
Doulach’s. But Harris makes no mention 
of St. Doulach’s in Fingal, with which place the 
vulgarly-named St. Tulloch’s had nothing to do.” 

In some of the works that I have examined 
on the subject I find a statement so far-fetched 
that it is worth noticing here. St. Doulough’s 
is described as :— 

“A in diocese of Dublin, sit. i m 
co. Dublin, prov. Leinster, about = miles Nt Ya 
e metro; 


beaks ne rays Rar | noted a agate 
, adjoining to which i 

lace called St. Catherine on i Pond. The pf bhene is worth 
attention. Itis one of those few structures in this ki m 
erected from the ming of the eighth to close of the 
eleventh century, in a different style of architecture 
from any at this day to be found either in Britain or the 
western parts of Europe, being evidently built in imitation 
of the original Christian churches in the southern coun- 
tries taken from the ancient heathen temples of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and which, probably, were introduced into 
this island by the Greek and Roman clergy, who retired 
from their native countries on the arrival of the Goths and 
Vandals into the Roman Empire. These churches now re- 
maining in Ireland are all remarkably small, seldom ex- 
ceeding 40 ft. in length and 20 in breadth, covered 
with circular stone arches, under stone pediment roofs ; 
and the walls and arches frequently ornamented with 
columns and ters, in rude imitation of the Corinthian 
and Doric rs. They are, however, in respect to taste, 
far superior to es a during the beginning of the 
latter ages when the method of building was intro- 
duced from Britain.”—The “ Gazetteer of Ireland,” 1799, 
also “‘ Post-Chaise Companion,”’ 1805, in which above is 
copied almost verbatim, 

In each of the foregoing, which are similar in 
tone to others I have met with, it will be 
remarked that the writers distinctly lead one to 
believe that the building at St. Doulough’s, as 
well as the other similarly stone-roofed structures 
in Ireland, were copied from the heathen temples 
of the Greeks and Romans. I have looked in 
vain for anything bearing the slightest resem- 
blance to the Doric or Corinthian orders,— 
neither pilasters, nor anything approaching 
columnar architecture met my eye, and I am at 
a loss to account for the strange manner in 





which these writers describe this building. 
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The approach to the ancient edifice is through 
& small avenue, at the commencement of which, 
and at the side of the road from Dublin to 
Malahide, is a stone cross of somewhat singular 
shape, the arms of which are very short, in- 
creasing towards their extremities like those of 
a Maltese cross. It is of a very coarse granite, 
without any sculpture or ornament, and stands 
on a raised stylobate of two steps. In D’Alton’s 
“ History of the County of Dublin” it is stated 
pen 7 pe negra nae ty at 

mark the mearing or boundary of the chape 
of Kinsealy. In Taieie’s = Ton hical Dic. 
tionary”’ 1 find that this cross formerly stood 
over the south door of the building. My own 
opinion agrees with D’ Alton. 

I will now endeavour to describe this very 
curious building. Approaching it, the most 
indifferent spectator cannot fail in being im- 
pressed by the singularity of the structure. An 
examination of it furnishes the ecclesiologist 
with much food for conjecture as to the probable 
intentions of the founders, and it is much to be 
regretted that in the present day we have little 
else than conjecture to guide us. 

Small as it is, it contains seven separate 
apartments and three stairs, and the number of 
windows in the west end would indicate the 
existence of a timber floor at one time, and 
other small rooms. The only entrance now re- 
maining is through a very low pointed doorway, 
formed in a sort of porch, projecting like a 
massive buttress from the south - west corner 
of the tower. This doorway is merely an opening 
without ornament or moulding of any kind, 
and in it I had fixed in 1860 a massive door 
and frame, with wrought-iron Medizval hinges, 
lock, and furniture, but I do not believe it to 
be the original entrance. Through it you enter 
a small vaulted apartment, now lighted by two 
windows, one above the other; a chapel con- 
taining what is generally and traditionally be- 
lieved to be the altar-tomb of St. Doulough. 
Behind this is an arched opening, through 
which the tomb can be seen from the eastern 
chamber, probably for the use of communicants. 
South of the altar or tomb and this opening 
is a passage pierced through the massive wall, 
curved, and leading to the principal apartment 
of the building, which is 21 ft. 7 in. in length, 
averaging 9 ft. 9 in. in width, and to the apex 
of the vaulted roof, 16 ft. This chamber occu- 
pies the length of one portion of the building, 
and includes all under the tower, the vault of 
which is groined with the rudest masonry, 
without liernes or ribs; it was formerly 
lighted by four windows, one of which has 
mullions and dressings of sandstone, beauti- 
fally wrought, and is in good preservation ; it 
is of a later date than other portions of the 
building; the jambs are without splay, and I 
believe it to have been placed there about the 
sixteenth century, as its style would mark that 
period. The principal window also is in good 
preservation; it is of a very Early Decorated 
style, and has dressings and mullions of fine 
limestone; the central shaft appears to have 
been broken at some remote period, and re- 
placed by a shaft of red granite or sandstone 
of a kind foreign to the locality. The north 
window and other south window had been 
built up; the remains of their tracery is soft 
sandstone or oolite. In clearing out the accamu- 
lated rubbish of the floor the central shaft of 
this window was found and restored to its pro- 
per position. The stone used in the tracery of 
several of the windows must have been brought 
from a considerable distance, nothing of the kind 
existing in the country or its neighbourhood. 

In making the many repairs entrusted to me 
by the committee in 1859, and studiously avoid- 
ing anything like restoration, excepting so far 
as opening built-up doors and windows, many 
matters concealed or covered up became re- 
vealed ; and when it was decided to build a new 
church,—a work that my increased and peculiar 
professional engagements prevented my under- 
taking,—the ancient arrangements brought to 
light in the preparing of the old works added 
greatly to the already pepeene nature of the 
building.* Two separate hagioscopes or squints 
became exposed, one in two parts commanding 
the long east chamber, and one in the extra- 
ordinary bevelled-off north-west angle; also a 
very low square-head door in the corner beside 
the larger hagioscope, and three square openings 





* The new church = built vy Mr. bps. ae, te nay 
eourt-street, from a design essrs. on, n, 
7 25th of January, 1865, by 


Lanyon, and consecrated 
the “Archbishop of Dablia ; it nesy ingoetonsly utilises the 
hagioscopes, &c, See Dublin of February, 1866, 





with well-preserved bevelled dressings of lime- 
stone; the larger hagioscope and door are in 
the pointed arch springing from corbelling in 
the east angle of the tower and abutting on 
similar corbelling in the west angle, and a 
second pointed arch springing from the north- 
west bevelled angle. These works date long 
subsequently to the other buildings, but 
plainly indicate the residence of an anchoret 
in the cell over the little chapel in which 
is the altar tomb, and from which is a 
separate stair and square - headed doorway. 
There is no evidence of the style or extent 
of the building for the use of which these 
corbelled arches were erected, the small square 
two-light squint gives on the tomb, whilst the 
square openings at the side were no doubt for 
the purpose of conveying food to the inmate, 
and for confession, ventilation, &c. In many 
places I have seen additional buildings or aisles 
added on to the original ancient structure, as at 
Killiney and Howth, and these arches would 
show that such an aisle was erected here; but 
there are no means now of arriving at what may 
have been its extent or architectural elevation, 
unless we attempt to draw some conclusion 
from the square and bevelled corbelled stones, 
two of which appear at the west end and others 
at the sides. They may have formed supports 
for the eaves of an |_-shaped addition demolished 
to make room for the church, the removal of 
which in 1861 afforded the opportunity of seeing 
that portion of the old building. 

Very careful photographs were taken by my 
old friend, Mr. William Allen, of Henry-street, an 
accomplished amateur, who evinced a great inte- 
rest in the proceedings, and spared neither time, 
expense, nor trouble in furnishing the committee 
and myself with pictures that much facilitated 
the work, and remain as faithfal records of the 
building, and from these principally have been 
made the sketches with which I propose to 
illustrate the remaining portions of this paper. 
The success of the executive portion of the 
undertaking was altogether due tothe energy of 
the incumbent, the Rev. William Studdert Ken- 
nedy, M.A., who had much uphill work to sur- 
mount and annoyances to face that it is not in 
my province to do more than mention; but I 
have no hesitation in stating that if it were not 
for him there would be little remaining of 
St. Doulough’s to-day. 








ARCHITECTURE.—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


Proressor T. Hayter Lewis having received 
leave of absence, the Council have appointed 
Mr. T. Roger Smith to lecture during the 
approaching session at the College in Gower- 
street. The programme of the lectures remains 
substantially the same as in previous years, but 
with the addition of a separate course of lectures 
on modern practice. This will be delivered 
by Mr. Roger Smith, on successive Monday 
evenings, and will include considerations of 
planning for “special purposes, the ordinary 
routine of building operations, estimates, quan- 
tities, contracts, the conduct of works, the 
adjustment of accounts, professional charges, 
the London Building Act, the Model Bye-Laws, 
light and air, litigation about contracts and 
buildings, professional evidence, arbitrations, 
dilapidations, surveys, failure of buildings, 
valuations, and miscellaneous professional duties. 








City of London College : Evening Classes 
for Young Men.—The prospectus of this 
Institution has been published, stating that the 
new session commences on Monday, October 6. 
The inaugaral address will be given by the 
Bishop of Bedford, Bishop Suffragan of London, 
on Thursday evening, October 9, the subject 
being “ Books, and how tousethem.” A glance 
at the prospectus shows that the council of the 
college are exiending its curriculum, the array 
of classes being greater than in any previous 
session. The need of a much larger building 
has been proved, and it is hoped that the 
exertions of the Council to obtain a site fora 
new college will soon be successful. Why do 
not some of the wealthy citizens of this great 
metropolis, emulating the example set by many 
in several provincial towns, come forward with 
a portion of the fortune which they have 
amassed, and provide a worthy building for the 
express purpose of improving the young men 
on whom they depend for the proper conduct of 
their business ? 


THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS IN 
EDINBURGH. 


We conclude our notes* of this Congress, 
which came to a close om Saturday last. It is 
regarded by its promoters as the most success- 
“ins es of the kind which has ever been 

eld. 

Compensation for Injwries.—Mr. John Burnett, 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
London, in introducing this subject, said it was 
first brought before the House of Commons by 
Mr. Macdonald, who had made the subject 
almost a life study, and who had early decided 
to treat the matter distinctly as a matter of 
principle, and to lay down a clear and distinct 
principle in reference to his measure which 
workmen could easily understand, and which 
could not be easily turned aside by mere legal 
subtleties. It was the duty of the Congress to 
jastify the estimation in which it held his Bill, 
and his conduct on this question, by passing 
some strong resolution in support of the action 
which he had taken, and which would encourage 
him to continue his action in the future, until 
the position of workmen, in respect of compensa- 
tion, should be exactly the same as that of any 
other citizen in the United Kingdom who claimed 
compensation for injury sustained by the negli- 
gence of a servant. He moved:— 

** That, in the opinion of this Congress, the Compensa- 

tion Bill of Mr. Macdonald lays down the only just prin- 
ciple that can be applied in the construction of such « 
measure, inasmuch as it provides that in any action raised 
by @ workman or his family for injuries or loss of life 
sustained while following his employment, it shall be no 
ground of defence that the person by whose negligence the 
injury or loss of life is alleged to have been caused was 
engaged in common ere ye with the person injured 
or killed, or that the risk of injury or loss of life is volun- 
tarily incurred by the person injured or kiiled.’”’ 
The question, he said, was now in sach a posi- 
tion that they could not accept any compromise. 
It might be said by some that the Bill went very 
much too far, that they would never get it 
accepted, and that it was not practicable; and 
those persons might, therefore, advise them to 
go in for some other Bill which was in reality 
@ compromise between the existing system and 
the principle which Mr. Macdonald’s Bill laid 
down. Now, he did not think that was the 
time for the acceptance of any compromise. 
At any rate, if compromise there was to be, it 
should be made in Parliament, and not in the 
Congress. If they supported Mr. {Macdonald 
with all their might, and with all the strength 
of their unions, and by a thoroughgoing resolu- 
tion like this, they would be doing something 
which would have effect, and would produce 
some measure that would place the workman, in 
respect to his right to compensation, on a more 
satisfactory footing than it stood at the present 
time. 

Mr. Gill, Aberdeen, seconded the resolution, 
which was supported by Mr. Shipton, who 
pointed out that by the Bill they did not ask for 
any new law on the subject, but merely that 
workmen should not be exempted from the 
ordinary legal position of their fellow-citizens. 
He urged upon workmen the necessity for for- 
warding this principle, not only in Congress, 
but wherever they could give it practical effect 
by influencing members of Parliament or con- 
stituencies. 

Mr. Guile also supported the Bill, on the 
ground, as he thought, that it would be a great 
blessing to the country at large. If employers 
were made liable for bad machinery and for 
bad material, even in the case of injury to their 
own workmen, there would-be greater care 
taken not to put bad iron into boilers and ships, 
where they knew that for the sake of cheapness 
it was now done. He hoped Mr. Macdonald 
would be able to work out this Bill until the 
working-man could feel when he went into his 
workshop that at least there was somebody 
made to care for his safety and his health. 

The resolution was also supported by Mr. 
Thom, joiner, Edinburgb, and Mr. Williams (of 
the Operative Assuciation of Plasterers), Birm- 
ingham, the last-named delegate asserting that 
a large number of the accidents, say in the 
building trade, were preventible by care on the 
part of those concerned, and such as would, if 
this Bill were adopted, give right of compensa- 
tion to the injured. 

Mr. Evans denied that Mr. Macdonald was 
the first to introduce this question into the 
House of Commons, for until the question had 
been taken up by the Trade Congress it had 
never been heard of. Those whom he (Mr. 








* See p. 1057, ante. 
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Evans) represented, viz., the railway servants, 
were anxions above everything that a measure 
should be passed which should enable them, or 
their wives and children, to receive compensa- 
tion where, through the wrong action of those 
who employed them, they were injured, and 
their wives and children, it might be, left desti- 
tute. But, at the same time, they were anxious 
to see a measure passed which should be prac- 
ticable. Between Mr. B s Bill and that 
of Mr. Macdonald there was this distinction : 
the former would give all that Mr. Williams 
asked for; Mr. Macdonald’s Bill would give 
that which workmen as a body did not ask for. 

After a great deal of somewhat heated dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Macdonald, M.P., took 
part, the motion was put to the meeting, and 
carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Macdonald for his services, 
with the request that he would “continue his 
efforts until a satisfactory measure is passed 
into law.” 

The Unions and Arbitration—On Wednesday, 
the 17th inst., the proceedings commenced with 
an address by Mr. R. 8. Wright, barrister-at- 
law, who said he had been glad to find that the 
Congress was disposed to widen its programme, 
and to consider other questions than those 
which specially and directly affected labour alone. 
There could be little doubt about the wisdom 
of such a course. It was beginning to be more 
strongly felt by them, and by the public, that 
there was no real antagonism between them and 
capital, or between them and land. And it was 
one of the principal uses of such a meeting as 
that, that, thanks to the press and its repre- 
sentatives, they are brought more face to face 
with public opinion. The public learned what 
the best and fairest employers, like Mr. Brassey, 
had already learned, and what some of them had 
not feared to say, that the leaders of unions 
were easy and reasonable to deal with ; that 
they were more engaged in moderating disputes 
and strikes than in promoting them; that with- 
out the unions and trades’ councils the conflicts 
between capital and labour would be far worse 
and more ruinous than they were; and that the 
unions rendered most important service in re- 
ducing the burden of poor relief. Some refer- 
ence had been already made to this last point 
by Mr. Prior, and the information which he 

gave might, with great advantage, be enlarged. 
He found from Mr. Howell’s book on capital and 
Jabour that the union of ironfounders in the ten 
years ending 1876, with an average of 11,000 
members, paid over a quarter of a million of 
money for relief of the unemployed, for super- 
annuation, sick, funerals, and accidents, alto- 
gether apart from strikes or trade disputes. 
Similar amounts were known to have been paid 
by other societies. It was" probably not an 
exaggerated estimate that all the unions to- 
gether paid a million of money annually for 
those ; and a great part of this sum 
directly relieved the poor-rates. It would 
be well if they would compile and publish 
as complete accounts as possible of this kind. 
People generally were apt to be very sen- 
sible of anything which relieved the rates. 
There was one other suggestion which he wished 
to make with reference to what he might call 
their own special affairs, and that was with 
reference to strikes. He did not believe that 
there was any one there who ever desired a 
strike, or did anything but deplore it as a ruinous 
necessity which had to be sometimes faced, like 
war, for fear of worse. Strikes were, no doubt, 
sometimes a necessity, but they were at best a 
barbarous necessity, especially as carried on in 
the teeth of a public opinion which was gene- 
rally hostile. He believed that very much more 
could be done by organised arbitration than had 
yet been done. The necessity was to get public 
opinion on the right side, and he believed that 
the means existed for doing this. What was 
really wanted was something in the nature of 
the Nottingham Board, which should be in con- 
tinuous operation, and which should from week 
to week, or from month to month, meet and 
consider the circumstauces of the time, and fix 
what was a fair wage for the time being, under 
all the circumstances of the particular trade. 
There was, generally speaking, at any given 
time in any given trade, what might be called the 
fair rate of wages for that trade at that time, 
and it could be settled by a mixed board who 
wish to settle it. There was a sense in which it 
was true to say that there was such a thing as 
a fair rate of wages,—a fair price of an artic 
—as distinguished from the lowest that could 
be asked or the highest that could be exacted, 
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Now, it would generally be for a mixed 
board of employers and to say in any 
particular place and trade what was a fair wage 
or list or log, and that had often been done, as 
in Nottingham. What he wanted specially to 
suggest was, that they should establish in 
London, as the centre of public opinion, a 
supreme general board of appeal, who should 
support or overrule the of the local 
boards. If such a central board were proposed, 
he thought they would have no difficulty in 
securing the services on it of the ablest and 
most i jal men in the country,—say such 
men (he took their names at random) as Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Brassey, Lord Derby, Mr. Dale, 
Mr. Kettle, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Crompton, and 
many others who would command public 
confidence. If either side struck against the deci- 
sion of such a board of appeal, that side would 
have great difficulty in making good its ground. 
The great point was that decisions of the local 
boards under such a system would not be isolated, 
but would proceed from week to week or month 
to month upon a local and practical knowledge 
of the condition of each trade. They would 
gradually succeed in establishing principles or 
rules, which isolated strikes did not. 
The Land Laws.—On the motion of Mr, Ball, 
the following resolution was adopted :— 
* That this Congress is of opinion that the land-laws at 
present in force in Great Britain and Ireland are manifestly 
unjust, and are opposed to the best interests of the people 
by divorcing the peasantry from the soil, diminishing 
labour, soma —- _ os the nation to 
Or i su on importations 
thus wasting ita wealth in the parchees of ood foe abroad 
which might with advantage be produced at home: we 
therefore resolve that the reform of the land-laws shall at 
once be added to the Parliamentary programme, and that 
it shall be the duty of the Parliamentary Committee to 
use every legitimate effort to secure the earliest and best 
possible legislation on this important subject.” 

Codification of the Criminal Laws.—Mr. D. 
Guile read a paper prepared by Mr. George 
Howell on this subject, and it was resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. Kennedy, Glasgow,— 

**That the draft codification of the Criminal Law now 
before Parliament, though by no means perfect as a code, 
is, notwithstanding, a great step of reform, and that the 
Congress, while insisting strongly that the clauses affecting 
the liberty of the people of these realms should be 
jealously watched and carefully altered to secure and 
enlarge those liberties, and the right of public meeting 
must not be interfered with: we therefore urge upon her 
Majesty’s Government the necessity of passing such code 
—_ ee and not suffer this reform in the laws to be 
ae aye . 

The Jury Bill—Mr. H. R. King, London, 
moved,— 

“That it be an instruction to the next Parliamentary 
Committee to renew the exertions for the pass ng of the 
Jury Bili prepared by Mr, Henry Crompton, for lowering 
the qualification of jurymen, and providing reasonable 
payment for services rendered.” 

Mr. Williams moved as an amendment,— 
That the Bill be referred to the Parliamentary 
Committee, with the following instraction,— 

** That during the interval previous to the meeting of the 
Congress next year they shall obtain the decision of the 
different trades’ representatives; and furthermore, that a 
Jury Bill may be drafted that shali be applicable to Scot- 
land and Ireland.” 

The amendment was adopted by 34 to 20. 

Factory and Workshop Inspectors.—Mr. Davey, 
Gateshead, moved,— 

“ That it be an instruction to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to renew their efforts with, if possible, increased 
energy, to secure the appointment of an additional number 
of sub-inspectors, composed of practical working men, 
to be under the control of the inspectors or sub-in- 
spectors,”’ 

The motion having been seconded, 

Mr. Harry, Manchester, proposed as an 
amendment the addition of the words “and 
practical women.” 

Considerable discussion took place as to the 
desirability or not of having women inspectors 
for establishments in which females were em- 
ployed. Mr. Broadhurst, who objected to the 
proposal, remarked that the conditions for 
inspectors were something preposterous, and 
that the reason for this was that the appoint- 
ments were intended for retired officers in the 
Army and Navy—men in the possession of 
pensions, amounting in many cases to hundreds 
of pounds, 

The discussion was continued on Thursday, 
when the motion as amended was carried by 49 
to 37 votes. 

Mr. Bradshaw, of Manchester, then read a 
paper entitled “Africa: the Remedy for the 
Trade Depression of England.” 

Representation at the Congress.—Mr. Memmot, 
Sheffield, intimated that since a statement had 
been made on the subject, there had been an 


le, | addition of 16,800 to the membership repre- 


sented at the Congress, 





making the total number 
558,692, ” 









The Patent Laws.—On the motion of Mr. 
Memmot, it was resolved :— 

* That, in the of this Congress, the of 
oe Bytes Lave wag vad on gt i : i 
the Parliamentary Committee to continue its efforts to 


invention.” 
Bankruptey Laws—On the motion of Mr. 
Whalley, Blackburn, it was resolved :— 


“That it be an instruction to the Parli Com- 
mittee from this Congress to watch any Bill 
that may be brought before Parliament, peers, 1 a 
clause or clauses be inserted, making wages bl. a 
first charge on any s estate.” 


Certificates for Enginemen.—Mr. Rhodes read 
a paper on this subject, in the outset of which 
he stated that the Government had been asked 
to take such steps as might seem best to pre- 
vent incom persons taking charge of 
either steam-engines or boilers, the incompe- 
tency of the persons in charge being the chief 
cause of machinery accidents and boiler explo- 
sions. The Government admitted that some- 
thing should be done to make life and property 
more safe. The only question with them was, 
what was the wisest thing to do. So far the 
Government and the Congress were agreed. In 
his opinion, the wisest thing to do was to make 
the inspection of boilers compulsory, the report 
of each inspection to be left at the Board of 
Trade, or some other place appointed by the 
Government; while the next best thing to do 
would be to ensure the efficient and safe 
management of both engines and boilers, which 
could only be obtained by the thorough training 
of the men entrusted with such machinery. He 
moved,— 

‘* That this C tenders its warmest thanks to Mr. 
Thomas Bart, M.P., forthe manner in which he introduced 
his resolution on the 29th April, and that we are still of 
opinion that no person should be allowed to take charge 
either of a steam-engine or boiler until he has been 
examined by a properly constituted Board of Examiners, 
and obtained a pte: pe of competency from the same: 
and that the Parliamentary Committee take such steps as 
to them shall seem best, during the next session of Parlia- 
ment, to bring the matter to a successful issue,” 

The motion was adopted. 

Church School Books and Trade Unions.—Mr. 
Simmons, Maidstone, then called the attention 
of the Congress to a certain book which is 

rinted and issued by the National Society of 

estminster to the National Church Schools in 
England and Wales. He read extracts from the 
books used in schools, from which the following 
are quoted :— 

** All attempts of Government to regulate by law the 
rate of wages are ess and mischievous. But still more 
hurtful, and much more frequent, is the interference from 
another quarter; that is, when men who are not 
governors, and have no legal 0 yoy ¢ combine together 
to control their neighbours, and to dictate to each man 
what wages he shali pay or receive, and how he shall dis- 

se of his property... .. Most of the le of this 

ingdom reckon themselves freemen, and boast of their 
liberty, and profess to be ready to fight and to die rather 
than submit to slavery. They look down with pity and 
contempt on the Russian bondmen or serfs, and the negro 
slave, and on subjects of the despotic Governments of 
Turkey or Persia, And yet many of these peop'e choose 
to subject themselves to a tyranny more arbi and 
more cruel than that of the worst Governments in the 
world. They submit to be ruled by tyrants who do not 
allow them to choose how they shall —~ their time, or 
their skill, or their strength, These unhappy persons are 

ing to do with Trade 


those who have anythi nions and 
Combinations, There wi Pret be found among the 
workmen some idle and ill-disposed persons, who feel envy, 


and endeavour to excite others to envy, against every one 
who earns more than the usual wages. In this way they often 
persuade a great number of their fellow-workmen to form 
themselves into a combination, and appoint these agitators 
as their rulers, under the title of committee-men. The 
business of these committee-men is to make laws for the 
government of the combination, and to punish all who break 
them. There are four laws which belong to all combina- 
tions :—ist, that every member shall obey the order of the 
committee ; secondly, that no member shall work in com- 
pany with any one who is not a member of the combination, 
or work for any master who resists its orders; thirdly 
that no member shall work under a stated price, fixed 
by themselves; and fourthly, that every member shall 
pay a weekly sum for the I repens of combination, 
A part, often a part, of this tax is taken by the com- 
mittee-men for themselves. And generally there are also 
added laws forbidding any one to work by the piece, 
or to earn more than a st sum, or to do more than 
a certain amount of work in a day or a week ; and also laws 
prohibiting # master from taking or discharging any work- 
men without the consent of the combination, and from 
using in his manufactory any process or any machine that 
they do not approve of. T i having thus 
acquired iene power, keep it by insieidation, ond by 
violence to the persons and property of those who oppose 
them, or who release to toln thie, And avy master who 
disobeys them is punished by what is called a strike; that 
is, by refusing to work for him, and by preventing any one 
else from doing so,” 

The clergy (Mr. Simmons continued) had invited 
working men to friendly conferences on trade- 
unions. When they saw this book, did it not 
strike them that some of the clergy had been 
studying Shakspeare to some mage pa where 

” 

he said, “I can smile, and murder while I smile” ? 





He moved as follows :— 
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The attention of this Congress having been directed to 
certain articles upon trade-unions printed in the National 
Society's school reading-book, standard 3, the Congress 
declares the statements contained in these articles to be 
untrue, and this Congress, that the National 
—s reading-book is in use in the National 
Schools of the country, earnestly hopes that the articles 
complained of will be immediately eliminated, and that it 
be an instruction to the Parliamentary Committee to 
arrange an interview with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

ident of the National iety, so that a deputation 
might wait upon his Grace to point out to him the injus- 
tice of such unfounded statements being daily taught to 
our children in the National Schools.” 

{It has since been officially intimated on the 
part of the National Society that the book in 
question is about to be withdrawn. | 

Unions, Strikes, and Arbitration.—At the even- 
ing meeting, the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

“That this meeting is firmly convinced of the efficiency 
and power of trade-unions as a means of securing to the 
workpeople of the United Kingdom a fair share in the 
product of their labeur, and therefore urges the men and 
pre ages to scratches mapiehent to extend and 
strengthen t own tions,” 

“That this meetin desires to express its t at the 
frequent occurrence of lock-outs and strikes, and is anxious 
that, in all future disputes which cannot be settled in an 
amicable manner between parties concerned, they 
be referred to a rly-constituted Board of Arbitration, 
in which both parties can be fairly represented,”’ 

Federation of Trade Societies. — This subject 
was discussed at great length on Friday, when 
Mr. Knight, Liverpool, moved :— 

“That this Congress considers the time has arrived 
when an effort should be made to draw together the various 
trade organisations of the United legion into a Fede- 
rative Union. The object of the Federation at first shall 
be the formation of a fund for the maintenance of the 
present ‘nine-hours system’ as a recogni day’s work; 
and two copies of rules for the government of the Federa- 
tion be sent to every recognised body of working men in 
the United Kingdom by the secretary of the Parliamentary 
Committee, accompanied by a yon circular urging upon 
them the necessity of joining the Federation, and request- 
ing an answer not later than the last day of this year, the 
same to be sent to the office in London. If, on the receipts 
of these returns, it is found that societies whose regate 
numbers amount to 100,000 members are favourable, the 
London members of the Parliamentary Committee shall 
arrange for a conference, to be held at the most suitable 

lace, comprising delegates from those societies who may 
og given in their adhesion to join the Federation, for 
the purpose of electing officers, and doing what other 
business may be required for the successful launching of 
the Federation,” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Liverpool, contended that 
the first thing to be aimed at was the perfect- 
ing of local organisation. He moved as an 
amendment :— 

“ That this Congress is of opinion that confederation of 
the trades’ organisations of the country is of the greatest 
importance; but considers that the best method of 
arriving at the desired result is by having, in the first 
instance, thorough local federations; and that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee be instructed to give every assistance 
in their power to encourage such | federation.” 

On a division being taken, the resolution 
was carried by twenty-eight votes against 
twenty-six given for the amendment. 

In the afternoon the delegates went on an 
excusion to Dalmeny, the seat of the Earl of 
Rosebery. 

The Congress concluded its proceedings on 
Saturday. The first subject taken was 

Prison Labour.—Mr. Jones, Bristol, moved,— 

“ That, in the opinion of this Congress, the action of 
the Government, as instanced at the ba Mallet gaol, 
is calculated to convert our prisons into large workshops, 
thereby unduly interfering with free labour, and ereating 
unjust competition in certain branches of industry, at the 
expense of the ratepaying community ; and that the Par- 
liamentary committee be instructed to take steps to check 
the evil complained of.”’ 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Co-operation and its Relation to Trade Unions.— 
Mr. Williams, Birmingham, moved as follows :— 

** That this © desires to maintain friendly rela- 
tions between itself and the Co-operative Congress, be- 
lieving that the principles of co-operation, both in produc- 
tive and distributive development, are calculated to be of 
great advantage to the class to which the members of trade- 
unions almost exclusively belong; and strongly recom- 
mends the co-operative societies to conduct their business, 
Se oe aie teacaneee 
avoid disputes, and to acknow e wi pai 
in the velene districts in which the stores are ‘eetablished.” 
Co-operation, he submitted, was brought into 
existence to assist labour, and the societies 
should not pervert its primary intention by 
running counter to the trade-unions. 

Mr. Toyne, Saltburn, seconded the resolu- 
tion, which, after some remarks in advocacy of 
co-operation from Mr. Bailey, Preston, and 
Mr. Murphy, and a plea from Mr. Thom, Edin. 
burgh, against anything like competition be- 
tween co-operation and trade-unionism, was 
unanimously adopted. 

Labour Representation in Parliament.—It was 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. Cotton,— 

"That this Congress dee! that it is time the 
claims of labour were properly represented pag roe 
and recommends all trade-uniors to do the utmost in their 

to retarn competent men of their own order to Par- 
Eiament, for the advancement of manhood suffrage as the 
basis of representation.” 





Women’s Trade Unions.—Mr. Count, Bristol, 
moved, and Miss Merrick, Bristol, seconded, 
the following resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted,— 

“That in the opinion of this Congress it is hi 
desirable that the whee trade societies and rte heden 4 
in the United Kingdom should give their aid and support 
to'‘movements caleulated to improve the social condition 
A women and children engaged in all descriptions of 


International Labour Congress —Mr. Weiler, 
London, moved,— 

“That the Parliamentary Committee be instructed to 
carry on, as far as possible, a constant correspondence 
with the Labour Associations of other countries, for the 
purpose of establishing or relations, and by that 
means to prepare for the holding of an International 
Labour Congress at the earliest possible opportunity.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Bray, who inci- 
dentally alluded to the fact that frequently 
when strikes occurred foreign workmen were 
brought over to this country, who would not 
come if they were aware of the true state of 
matters in the trade affected at the time. The 
resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Place of Next Meeting of Congress.—Mr. Shor- 
rocks, as representing the Manchester and 
Salford Trades’ Council, invited the Congress to 
hold its next meeting in Manchester, and pro- 
posed that such invitation be accepted. 

Mr. Mottershead, London, seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Olark, Liverpool, proposed that the next 
Congress be held in Dublin, which was seconded 
by Mr. Guile, London. 

On a division, 54 voted for Dublin and 17 for 
Manchester, and it was accordingly resolved 
that the next meeting be held in the former 
city. 








NEW ARCHITECTURAL FACES IN 
PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
MESSRS. MOZLEY'S NEW BUILDINGS. 


Orv Paternoster-row could boast of more 
ornamental books than ornamental buildings, 
but this historical centre for the productions of 
authors is in course of external reconstruction 
and improvement. A handsome building for 
Messrs. Mozley & Smith, the well-known pub- 
lishers, is on the verge of completion. It has a 
frontage to Paternoster-row, 56 ft, in height and 
36 ft. in width, the upper portions being built 
with Portland and Conflan stone, the latter from 
a French quarry. The frontage of the ground 
floor, which consists of shops for the business of 
the firm, is carried up on piers of Serpentine 
marble. There is a bold cornice above the 
ground floor. The front terminates in a cornice, 
sarmounted by two dormers. There is some 
carving in the pediments of the dormers, con- 
sisting of shields and other devices. There 
are also vases at the angles, and between the 
dormers. 

The architects are Messrs. Taylor & Locke, of 
St. Michael’s House, Basinghall- street, and 
Mr. Richard Conder, of Ball’s Pond-road, is the 
contractor. 








THE WELDON VIADUCT. 


We have to record the completion of an im. 
portant work in connexion with the doubling of 
the London and South-Western Railway Com- 
pany’s narrow-gauge line of railway to the 
West of England, viz., the doubling of the 
Weldon Viaduct, two miles west of Okehampton 
station. The viaduct is constructed of iron, in 
six spans of 90 ft. each, the height in the middle 
being about 160 ft. The viaduct has been 
doubled, at a cost of about 15,000I., from the 
designs of the company’s chief engineer, Mr. W, 
Jacomb, M. Inst. C.E., by Messrs. Head, Wright- 
son, & Co., of Stockton-on-Tees, under the super- 
vision of the company’s district engineer, Mr. 
B, J. Fisher, M. Inst. C.E., and although a work 
of great magnitude, and attended with many 
risks, has been carried out with such care that 
no mishap of any kind in connexion with it has 
occurred. 

The new widened portion of the viaduct was 
last week inspected, on behalf of the Board of 
Trade, by Major Gen. Hutchison, R.E., and 
subjected by him to very severe tests, which 
entirely satisfied him of the strength and 
stability of the structure. The work has been 
carried out for the contractors by their repre- 
sentative, Mr. Clark. The doubling of the line of 
railway from the Weldon Viaduct to Lidford is 
in a very forward state, and will be ready for 

in a few weeks, when the London and 
h-Western Company will have a complete 





double line from London as far as Lidford 


towards Plymouth, they having during the last 
few years doubled their line from Exeter to 
Weldon, twenty-eight miles, the remaining 
section, now nearly completed, from Weldon to 
Lidford, being a further length of eight miles. 








IRISH NOTES. 


A MORTUARY CHAPEL was dedicated, a few 
days ago, at the well-known cemetery of 
Glasnevin in Dublin. It will be known as the 
Chapel of the Resurrection of our Lord. Its 
dimensions are,—length, 79 ft. by 29 ft. 6 in. 
wide ; across transepts, 47 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in. 
Inside, the walls are divided by bays of clustered 
columns, each bay having triple arcades. The 
ceiling is coved and divided into compartments 
by moulded arches springing from carved 
capitals. The windows are filled with stained 
glass, and the floor laid with marble mosaic. 
The structure is of granite, with Portland stone 
dressings. Its cost is 8,000l. Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, 
R.H.A., of Dublin, was the architect, and Mr. 
William Murphy, of Dame-street, Dublin, the 
contractor. 

A new townhall is being built at Pembroke, a 
suburb of Dublin. It is Geometrical Gothic in 
character, and has been designed by Mr. E. H. 
Carson, architect, of Harcourt-street, Dublin. 
Mr. Patrick Monks, of the same city, is the con- 
tractor. The building has nearly approached 
completion. 

The new swivel bridge over the river Liffey, 
near the Custom House at Dublin, was opened 
on the 26th ult. It was designed by Mr. Bindon 
B. Stoney, engineer, of Dablin, and the founda- 
tions and stonework generally have been carried 
out by Mr. W. J. Doherty. The ironwork has 
been supplied by the Skerne Ironworks Co., 
Limited, Darlington, and put im sitw under the 
superintendence of their engineer, Mr. Nabholz. 

New Police Barracks are to be erected at the 
corner of Store-street and Talbot-street, Dublin, 
at a cost of some 4,000). Mr. J. M. D. Berming. 
ham, Great Brunswick-street, supplied the 
quantities, and there were twenty-five tenders 
sent in. These ranged from 5,350). to 
4,1701., which last-mentioned sum was Mr. 
George Tyrrell’s. He is to do the work. 

The building trade in Dublin is, at present, in 
an exceedingly depressed state. 

Lord Brabazon has offered, at his own expense, 
to build a new Market-hall at Bray, co. Wicklow. 
The sum of 4,0001. is to be expended. 

A new church is in progress at the convent of 
the Good Shepherd, at Ballynafaigh, near Be!l- 
fast. Mr. Alexander M‘Alister, of Belfast, is the 
architect, and Messrs. Silo & Matthews, of the 
same town, are the builders. Mr. M‘Alister is 
also the architect of the Sisters of Mercy’s new 
convent in Joy-street and Sussex-place, Belfast. 
Messrs. James & Jacob Guilee, of that town, are 
building it. 

Sir Gerard G. Aylmer, bart., has just pre- 
sented a fine new organ to the parish church of 
Donadea, in the diocese of Kildare. It has been 
erected by Messrs. Telford & Telford, of St. Ste- 
phen’s-green, Dablin. 

The works at St. Coleman’s College, Newry, 
are now complete, and the college is opened. 
The works, which have occupied a couple of 
years, are from the designs of the late Mr. 
Timothy Hevey, architect, of Belfast. Messrs. 
M‘Shane & Lavery were the contractors. 

At Cork it is intended to put a wrought-iron 
swing-bridge over the river Lee. Tenders for 
the work have been obtained by the corporation 
of the city. 








THE REY. MR. HIBBS. 


S1r,—Let me add to the letter in your last issue 
that in the year 1856 the Rev. Mr. Hibbs built 
and opened a church for Church of England 
people residing in Edinburgh, hoping to be 
reimbursed by public subscription, the present 
Marquis of Cholmondeley being one of the 
trustees; but being opposed, through the Record 
opening its columns to malevolence, Mr. Hibbs 
had to find the money,—3,0001. and upwards,— 
himself. The architects for this church were 
Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool, under whose direc- 
tion a handsome charch, though not a large one, 
was erected. The present respected incumbent 
is the Rev. Mr. Talon, formerly of Islington, 
and one of the principal supporters the well- 
known author and scholar, Mr. W. F. Skene, on 
whom the University of Oxford has recently 
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THE DANGEROUS STRUCTURE IN THE 
HAY MARKET. 


Art the Marlborongh-street Police-court on 
the 19th inst., Mr. Jesse Fagg, bootmaker, of 
29, Haymarket, appeared before Mr. Mansfield 
in answer to a summons taken out against him 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, for per- 
mitting some portion of his premises to remain 
in a dangerous condition. The case was before 
the magistrate some time ago,* when he dis- 
missed the summons on the ground that the wall 
had been shored up. There were also several 
other summonses in connexion with houses in 
the vicinity. 

Mr. Grain appeared for the Metropolitan 

Board of Works; Mr. Tatlock for the Civil 
Service Supply Association, the owners of 28, 
Haymarket ; Mr. Houghton for Messrs. Kirk & 
Randall, the builders; and Mr. Green for Mr. 
Fagg. 
In the matter of the summons against the 
owner of No. 27, formal evidence of insecurity 
of the party-wall was given, and the magistrate 
made an order for its demolition. The same 
course was adopted with regard to the house 
No. 1, Arundel-place. 

With regard to No, 29, Haymarket, Mr. Grain 
said that No. 1, Arundel-place, abutted upon the 
back of Mr. Fagg’s premises. Over a vault on 
the latter was an archway in a very unsafe 
condition, being built merely of loose bricks. 
The remains of a chimney on No. 28, which 
supported the arch, had been ordered to be 
removed, but that could not be done with safety 
unti! the arch was demolished. 

Mr. Houghton, as representing the contractors, 
said they were afraid to instruct their workmen 
to carry out the magistrate’s order. 

Mr. Green suggested that the magistrate 
should inspect the premises in question, after 
which Mr. Fagg would be ready to submit to 
any order that might be made. 

Mr. Grain and Mr. Tatlock concurred in the 
suggestion, and the magistrate said he would 
hear evidence on the subject, and afterwards 
view the premises. 

Mr. Robert Walker, District Surveyor, ex- 
plained by means of plans and photographs the 
position of the party-wall between 28 and 29, 
Haymarket. He said the wall was cracked, 
rotten, and bulging, and had been constructed 
contrary to the provisions of the Building Act. 
It was very defective and insecure. The shoring 
had not added to its security, as it was impossi- 
ble to wedge it. If the arch were to fall it 
would probably bring down the contiguous 
honse in Arundel-place. 

Cross-examined. — The wall bulged about 
30 ft. from the ground. The arch had not 
become more secure by the removal of the 
chimney-stack from the basement of the arch, 
and might fall at any moment. 

By Mr. Tatlock.—The progress of the works 
at 28 had been stopped in consequence of the 
danger. 

Mr. Charles F. Hayward, District Surveyor of 
St. Giles’s in-the-Fields, gave corroborative evi. 
dence, as did also Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe. 

Mr. Thomas Verity, architect to the Stores, 
said that it was unsafe for the contractors’ men 
to be on the premises owing to the condition of 
the party-wall. The contractors had refused to 

on. 
we Randall, of the firm of Kirk & Randall, 
said that owing to the condition of the wall he 
had given his foreman orders to stop the work 
and pay off the men. 

Some other evidence having been taken, the 
case was adjourned until Saturday last, when 
the solicitor for the Board of Works stated that 
since Friday night the south wall had given 
way. 

The foreman of the works saw the wall that 
morning. There were several cracks in the 
wall since Friday. The wall was bulging out 
between two shores. 

_Other corroborative evidence having been 
given, 

Mr. Bigham addressed the magistrate on 
behalf of Mr. Fagg, of No. 29, Hay market, con- 
tending that the wall was quite safe, free from 
danger, and ought not to be pulled down. 

On the part of the Co-operative Stores, 
Counsel stated that the directors considered 
that if it were necessary for the wall to be 
taken down, it would be unfair that they should 
do so without the adjoining owner taking his 





* See the remarks of Mr. Robert Walker, dis 
po recently published in the Builder ra 1088 1049, 








share of the expense. He addressed the magis- 
trate at length in opposition to the evidence 
brought forward in support of the sum. 
monses. 

Mr. Mansfield said he went to the place, and 
after examining it, he considersd, as one of the 
witnesses said, that if a tempest or anything of 
that kind occurred, there might be danger. 
There were cracks in the wall, but as to the 
amount of immediate danger he would not like 
to give an opinion. 

Mr. C. Sewell, surveyor, was called, and stated 
that he considered there was no danger from 
the wall, nor did he consider it a dangerous 
stracture. 

The case was again adjourned. 








DEPOPULATION OF THE HOLBORN 
DISTRICT. 


Tue medical officer of health to the Board of 

Works for the Holborn District, in his Report to 
the Board on the sanitary conditions of the 
district, states that in consequence of public 
improvements a considerable displacement of 
the population has taken place in certain parts 
of the district. For instance, for the new 
thoroughfare from the West End to Shoreditch, 
no fewer than 2,000 of the inhabitants have 
been displaced, and under Torrens’s Act seven- 
teen houses in the rear of Gray’s Inn-road 
have been demolished, they being unfit for 
habitation, and nine pulled down to widen the 
thoroughfare, these twenty-six houses 
occupied by about 300 persons. 
The site scheduled by Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, 
the Surveyor to the Board, on the proposed 
application of Mr. Cross’s Bill for 
artisans’ dwellings, and in which it was proposed 
to deal with 239 houses, inhabited by 3,661 
persons, many of whom are io great poverty, 
and, owing to want of cleanliness, in many 
instances in a state of filth, is being looked after 
and action taken; but there is still another part 
which requires the immediate attention not 
only of the Holborn District Board of Works, 
but also of the Corporation of London and of 
the Home Secretary, viz., under the provisions 
of the Holborn Valley Improvement Act, the 
City Corporation are obliged to erect dwellings 
for the working and poorer classes in lieu of 
those taken down for the Holborn Valley and 
Viaduct improvements on the site of Union- 
court, &c. The Corporation did erect dwellings 
for about 200 persons, whereas the Act provides 
that they should erect dwellings for nearly 2,000 
persons. Not only this, but they have blocked 
up the thoroughfare of Union-court, not touched 
Bleeding Hart-yard, cut off the right of way 
from Bleeding Hart-yard, and left 1,800 persons 
still unprovided for. 








Memorial Reredos.—All Saints’ Church, 
Monkokehampton, has had its new reredos 
dedicated. Monkokehampton is situate up the 
little river Okement, some two or three miles 
from Hatherleigh. The reredos is the gift of 
the Right Hon. Sir Stafford H. Northcote, bart., 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in memory of 
his late brother, the Rev. Henry Moubray 
Northcote, formerly the rector of Monkoke- 
hampton. The reredos, in its lower parts, is of 
plain Caen stone ashlar, corbelled out, just 
ubove the table, by brackets in the same mate- 
rial. These carry the re-table, which is of 
moulded and polished Ogweil stone,—a warm, 
red variety of Devonshire marble. The struc- 
ture above is composed wholly of English oak, 
save that the columps—the fleur-de-lis orna- 
mentations, and some paterx, &c.,—are of inlaid 
American walnut, and consists of three definite 
compartments above the re-table; the central 
one rises up with a sharp gable. This apon its 
apex has a column, towering still higher, sur- 
mounted bya sculptured figare. The statuette 
represents St. Michael trampling upon the Devil, 
whilst, with wings uplifted, the saint transfixes 
the King of all Evil by the point of his cross. 
like lance to the ground. The other portions 
are carried up by buttresses, surmounted, in 
each instance, by crocketed pinnacles. Between 
these run carved crestings, and pierced and 
Open panelling. The central panel contains a 
vesica, having in its centre a plain cross, sur- 
rounded by glory. The side compartments are 
in keeping with the central ones. The reredos 
is the design of Mr. R. Medley Fulford, archi. 
tect, and has been made by Mr. Harry 





IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR 
LABOURERS. 


Brighton.—At the annual meeting of the 
Brighton District Association for improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, the direc. 
tors’ report was adopted, and a dividend of 15s, 
per share declared. Mr. Colbatch-Clark was 
elected a director in the room of Dr. Allen, 


resigned. 

~ Liverpool.—In the annual report of the Liver. 
pool Labourers’ Dwellings Company, which was 
presented to the directors at the annual meeting, 
it was stated the working for the year had, on 
the whole, been satisfactory. In consequence 
of the depression in trade, the gross rents 
received during the past year showed a 
dimivution when compared with those of 
the year 1878, but notwithstanding that this 
decrease amounted to 511. 1s. 6d., the receipts 
still exceeded those of any of the preceding 
years. By a reduction in the expenses, chiefly 
in the item of repairs, the directors were enabled 
to show a profit for the past year of 780l. 13s. 3d., 
as compared with 7661. 7s. for the preceding 
year; adding to this sum the balanceof 711. 3s. 7d. 
brought forward from last year, there was a 
sum of 8511. 16s. 10d. available for dividend. 
The directors recommended that the sum of 
8271. should be applied in payment of a divi- 
dend of 10s. per share, being at the rate of 5 per 
cent. annum, and that the balance of 
241. 16s. 10d. should be carried forward to next 
year.—In connexion with what is known as 


being | the Nash Grove Scheme, under the Artisans’ 


Dwellings Act, the Liverpool Town Conncil 
recently resolved “That an application be made 
to the Government Board for a modifica- 
tion of the Nash Grove Scheme, on the basis of 
the Borough Engineer’s Report, set out on the 
Health Committee’s proceedings.” He said the 
Council were aware that, under the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, Nash Grove, when cleared, was 
to be laid out in a set form of terrace houses ; 
but when the land was advertised there was not 
an offer made. They now asked the Engineer 
to prepare a scheme, under which they should 
offer the land for sale for labourers’ dwellings, 
the sole restriction being that the dwellings 
should be erected according to the bye-laws and 
Building Acts of the Corporation. If the land 
were so laid out, accommodation would be pro- 
vided for about 920 persons, giving an average 
of five persons to each house. Formerly the 
accommodation was for about 1,100 persons ; 
and there would be less crowding if the houses 
were built according to the Corporation Acts 
than if erected according to the scheme of the 
Local Government Board. 

Marlborough. — A number of cottages for 
labourers are now being erected on the Ever- 
leigh Estate, near Marlborough, Wilts, the pro- 
perty of Sir John D. Astley, bart.,M.P. Each 
dwelling has an entrance-porch, staircase, living- 
room, scullery, pantry, and three bedrooms. 
The outbuildings comprise coal and wood houses, 
piggeries, and watercloset, with a wash-house 
to each cottage. Similar cottages have also 
been erected at Sunningdale, Berkshire, for 
Mr. Savory, and on the Wroxham Hail Estate 
near Norwich for Mr, E. 8. Trafford, from the 
designs of Mr. J. Birch, of London, who obtained 
the Society of Arts prize for such designs. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—At a meeting of em- 
ployers in the building trade in Newcastle, held 
ov the 15th inst., it was unanimously resolved 
that on and after the lst of November next the 
wages in the trade be reduced 14d. per hour. 
Greenock.—On the 15th inst. the operative 
slaters of Greenock struck work against a re- 
—— of their wages from 7d. to 6jd. per 

our. 








Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, Swansea. 
During the Church Congress, which takes place 
at Swansea early next month, an exhibition of 
ecclesiastical art will be beld on a somewhat 
extended scale. Several of the leading art firms 
have promised contributions of ecclesiastical 
silversmiths’ and goldsmiths’ work, including 
chalices, patens, flagons, alms.dishes, <<. 
specimens of ornamental brasswork, wood- 
carving, encaustic tiles, &c., will also be shown ; 
whilst stained glass will be well represented by 
@ number of exam with which the win- 


dows of the hall in which the exhibition is to be 





Hems. 


held will be temporarily glazed. 
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STAINES TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. 


Sir,—Having inserted the letter of “ Esprit 
de Corps,” I trust you will extend the same 
favour to the following remarks :— 

An offer was made in writing to the Board by 
an orthodox professional to perform the services 
required for a commission of 4 per cent. upon 
the outlay ; why, then, should they, dealing as 
they do with the involuntary contributions of 
the ratepayers, give more? Surely “ Esprit de 
Corps” does not represent “the spirit of the 
whole body,” nor is the profession reduced to 
the necessity of picketing, @ la trade-unionism ; 
or, if so, the “profession” may well “lose 
caste,” &e. 

It should be borne in mind that the architec- 
tural work in question must of necessity be 
comparatively plain and simple; the bulk of the 
outlay will be for brickwork, which has risen in 
price very much within a few years, so much 
so, that a 4 per cent. commission now would 
bring up the architect's fees to about the same 
figure as 5 per cent. would have done a few 
years ago. A Cuip rrom THE Boarp. 








THE SCHOOL OF WOOD.CARVING. 


Sir,—Of all the jejune schemes put forward 
in the semblance of reforms, the School of Wood- 
Carving is the poorest. Till about the beginning 
of this century, wood-carving was a very common 
occupation, 80 common, indeed, that the occupa- 
tions of “ carver and gilder” were always asso- 
ciated. And why was this? Because, till com- 
position was introduced, the ornaments of 
picture and glass frames were carved. In fact, 
till this occurred, all decorative ornaments in 
relief, or at least the greater portion, were carved 
in wood. With the introduction of “ composi- 
tion” the wood-carver’s occupation was gone, 
and this decline of wood-carving may have had 
something to do with Chantrey becoming a 
sculptor, for wood-carving was his early occupa- 
tion. In Gibbons’s time the wood-carver 
was in great demand, and we had wood- 
carvers. Now, that there is so little de- 
mand for them, it is of no use making them. 
There are already enough for what is re- 
quired. If there were any great demand 
even for art wood-carvers it would easily 
be supplied. The difficulty of turning art 
into wood is very slight; some artists do this 
without being aware of it. The carving of 
wood is much easier than that of marble. Young 
sculptors could easily make themselves wood- 
carvers if it were worth their while; but art 
carving of the higher order is not in the slightest 
request. Does the School of Wood-carving pro- 
pose to make wood-carvers and send them to 
Paul's Cross to be hired? If it does, I fear its 
scholars will have to offer themselves in vain. 
What is the use of technical education if men, 
in the very face of its teaching, act as if a 
science of political economy had never been 
attempted. And what do the wood-carvers, 
themselves, say, we wonder, to the unconstitu- 
tional proceeding and interference with private 
enterprise ? Not much, because they know that 
it can be of little, if any, avail. METER. 








THE HOLE IN THE WALL, KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 


KENSINGTON is surely worthy of a better 
entrance to the gardens than that small door 
beside the worn-out tree, in that sly old corner, 
behind those two red-brick buttresses leading 
to the palace. The paths are now being re. 
arranged and beautified, but the entrance is 
simply a disgrace. And then as to getting to it 
from Cromwell-road West, there are no thorough- 
fares worthy the name; and as to the High. 
street, near Kensington House, it is so narrow 
on the pavement as to be impassable on a fine 
day. Surely the Kensingtonians are a slow- 
moving people. A New KENSINGTONIAN. 








PRIME COST. 


Srr,—You will, I think, confer a favour by granting 
8 to solicit from your professional readers a reply to 
the question, —What is the generally-accepted 
tion of “ prime cost” o eet to provisions of money 
for Hale articles in a scontract? My 
is that the term has by degrees pecans samen am- 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND ITS 
SURVEYORS. 


Arrzr an absence from town for several weeks my 
attention has been drawn to « letter in your issue of the 
30th of August reflecting upon the conduct of the London 
School Board in the matter of ing its surveyors. 

The Board will have much to answer for when the mem- 
bers meet their constituents at the re-election in November 
next. Why, sir, the other day I heard a ratepayer vehe- 
mently assert that the nacre a no ys . “ren _ 
ratepayers’ money in prosecu @ man for fraudulent 
falsi his books with a view of defrauding the Board, 
simply on the nd that the arbitrator found out the 
falsification, the Board sustained no loss thereby ; and 
now it seems ‘‘Ratepayer”’ has found new ground for 
= against the Board. 

After facetiously remarking on the School Board “it 
was seriously proposed to substitute ‘thin’ for ‘thick’ 
en gan &c., he goes on to criticise the conduct of the 

vard with regard to the election of surveyors, and ha 
says,—‘* I may mention there were five original surveyors 
appointed seven years ago, but the circular was sent to 
thirteen surveyors.” In this your correspondent only 
states a half-truth, because the whole of the thirteen to 
whom the circulars were sent had been, or were at the time, 
on the staff of surveyors to the Board. Such being the 
case, all ‘‘ Ratepayer’s”’ other strictures come to nought. 

The simple facts are these, so far as the erection of new 
buildings is concerned, the Board thought as its work was 
becoming much smaller in extent that it was not necessary to 
employ so large a number of surveyors ; also that a saving 
would be effected if all the work were put into the hands of 
one surveyor, and sent out the “ circulars to the thirteen” 
with the result as mentioned by “‘ Ratepayer.” ‘‘ After 
much deliberation” the Board (doubtless under the advice 
of its architect) thought it would be better not to bind 
itself to one surveyor, and as one of them had offered to 
do a fourth of the work at one per cent. the Board | 
accepted his offer, and then by “‘ another circular” an offer 
was made to three of the other “ three-quarter per cent. 
gentlemen” to take the other three-fourths of the work, 
and was accepted. 

After the above statement “ you will no doubt agree with 
me that a much more simple business-like way ” could not 


only 4 per cent. instead of the usual 5. His 
letter, to which we may return, was duly con- 
sidered, but the Council came to the conclusion 
that they could not then “alter the rate of 
commission upon which all the competing archi- 
tects had sent in their plans.” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Painswick.—Painswick Church has been re- 
opened, after internal restoration, at a cost of 
1,3001, An unsightly old gallery has been 
removed, the old high-backed pews have been 
replaced by modern ones, the floor has been re- 
laid with Minton’s tiles, the organ has been 
removed from the old gallery to the lady-chapel, 
the belfry has been raised a story, and an 
approach to it made from without; the roof has 
been re-leaded, and many other details of 
reparation have been carried out. 

Pitton.—The restoration of the chapel of St. 
Peter, Pitton, has been commenced. The 
work contemplated includes the re-building of 
most of the walls, the erection of an aisle and 
vestry, and the re-forming and heightening of 
the tower, which, it seems, was never finished. 
The building committee have accepted tenders 
and signed a contract with Mr. William Crook, 
of Tower-hill, West Dean, to carry out the work 
(with the exception of the tower) for 1,1261. 
Mr. Crook has agreed with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to effect the restoration of the 
chancel for 3001. 

Arngask.—The parish church of Arngask, 





have been adopted, 
One ov THE THIRTEEN. 








DARTFORD SURVEYORSHIP. 


Srrx,—The accompanying is a list showing the professions | 
of the unsuceessfal candidates. Surely the Highway Board | 
have little to justify their choice with such a list to choose | 
from. The sooner such practical jokes are done away with | 
the better, and doubtless making them public in your 
valuable journal will tend to do so in time. 

Civil engineers, 6; surveyors, 10; clerks of works, 3; 
draughtsman, 1; architects and surveyors, 6; estate agent, 
1; contractors, 2; builders,3; assistant surveyors, 3; | 
surveyors to highway and local boards, 7; sergeant-major, | 
R.E.,1; farmer, 1; farm-bailiff, 1; assistant engineer and | 
water manager, 1; manager to tile works, 1; relieving 
officer, 1 ; no pro‘ession stated, 1. 

For myself, I have been selected very many times, but 
have always found local influence too strong,—in fact, I 
hold a letter from one Board stating that the only reason 
for my non-success was the influence of a local candidate, 

AyetHeEr Victim. 





BRICKMASTERS’ MEETING. 


8in,—Permit me to answer, through the mediam of 
your paper, the numerous inquiries, conjectures, and sur- 
mises respecting the brickmasters’ meeting at the Hop 
Exchange on the 4th inst. 
I had nothing whatever to do with its organisation, 
neither did I attend it, nor send a deputy. 
Writtiam Toomas Wisrman, 
Sole Agent for large Brick Manufacturers, 
’ 








GREENOCK MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Perth, has been opened, after restoration. Mr. 
H. Deas, of Damhead, was the principal con- 
tractor. 

Poplar.—A new church, to be called All 
Hallows, is being built by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in the East India Dock-road, the 
funds for purchasing the site, &c., having been 
derived from the proceeds of the sale of the 
materials and a portion of the site of the church 
of All Hallows, Bread-street, City, recently 
taken down, a sum of 9,0001. having been set 
aside for the purpose. A parochial district has 
been assigned to the new church ont of the 
parish of St. Michael and All Angels, Bromley. 

Todber.—Todber Church, Wilts, has been re- 
built and re-opened for public worship, after 
having been closed and disused for seven or 
eight years. The work has been done at the 
cost of the Duchess of Westminster. The old 
building was of three periods. The nave was 
Early Knglish, and the chancel was Perpen- 


| dicular; but there were traces of a far earlier 


period in two curious fragments of apparently 
an old Saxon cross, the larger stone having 
formed a quoin at the south-west corner of the 
old nave, being therefore slightly weather-worn 
on two of its faces, but the mortar had pre- 
served the old carvings on the other sides in 
a perfect state. The carvings may represent 
the Tree of Life, or a vine branch, a bunch of 
grapes being clearly discernible on the smaller 





At a meeting of the Greenock Town Council 
held on Monday last, it was resolved, on the | 
motion of the Provost, that,— 


“The Town Council, having carefully considered the 
special report by Mr. Charles Barry, London, upon the plans 
sent in for competition for the proposed Municipal Build- 
ings; elso the report and estimates of Mr. Robert Scott, 
measurer, G w, on the six sets of plans placed highest 
in order by Mr. Barry; also the report and financial 
statement prepared by Messrs. Turnbull & Hamil- 
ton, hereby fix the order of merit as follows :—First, 
‘Art and Science’; second, ‘ Omega’; * Let 
Greenock flourish.’ Further, hereby select the author 
of the first plan to carry out the buildings on the 
understanding that he furnish the necessary contract, 
plans, and working drawings of the buildings as may be 
modified and finally approved of, without additional com- 
mission ; and that he give a written guarantee that the con- 
tract price of the modified plans shall not exceed 80,00. 
Further, that it be remitted to the town Works Committee 
and Police Commissioners with full powers, if they see fit, 
to make such modification and re- ment of the 
buildings as they may deem necessary to suit the different 
departments, and, when so arranged, to have schedules 
prepared and offers taken in for the said buildings.” 


The Town Clerk then read out the names of 
the authors of the three plans selected as fol- 
lows :—*“ Art and Science,’ Messrs. H. & E. 
Barclay, architects, 136, Wellington-street, 
Glasgow; “Omega,” Mr. Beatson Habershon, 
architect, Roseneath, Ealing, Middlesex; ‘“‘ Let 
Greenock flourish,’ Messrs. Wm. Lanabie, 
Moffat, & Aitken, architects, 12, North St. 
David-street, Edinburgh. 

Before the decision had been arrived at, Mr. 


fragment. ‘The rector is anxious that these old 
stones should be properly treated and preserved, 
and with that object proposes to place them in 
what seems to have been their original form of 
a churchyard cross. The remains of an old 
small round-headed Saxon window were also 
found. The re-building has been a careful 
restoration, retaining the quaint old tower 
intact, only now strengthened and supported 
by two buttresses at the south-east and south- 
west angles, the base of the tower forming the 
porch and entrance to the nave. The north 
wall of the nave has been slightly projected, 
giving more space withio. The chancel retains 
its old proportions; a chancel arch of Bath 
stone gives additional dignity to the appear- 
ance inside, and a small vestry has been added 
on the north side. One of the Early English 
two-light windows has been replaced in the 
north wall of the chancel, and filled with some 
stained glass (by the firm of Messrs. Lavers, 
Barraud, & Westlake) representing the Good 
Shepherd. 

TE ciend —- Hovetend Church, Norfolk, dedi- 
cated to All Saints, and which was in a very bad 
state of repair from age and decay, has under- 
gone restoration, or what is really re-building, 
and after having been closed for about fourteen 
months during the carrying on of the work, has 
beer re-opened for service. The architect was 
Mr. R. M. Phipson, F.8.A., and the contractors 
were Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North 
Walsham. Architecturally, the old lines have 
been carefully followed, and novelties and inno- 








bigu i diverted meaning, a 1 
viz, ret ll gee yt yo uncertainty ils in its | Barry, in the interest of the profession, made an 
application by the building trades. 60 mice” considera: [cornet appeal to the Town Council to induce 
tie ty the r nica, 3 to bring about uniformity them to reconsider their determination to pay 

F.R.LB,A. |the architect of the proposed new buildings 
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arches and nearly the whole building were of 
brick, in a tottering condition. These have all 
been rebuilt, with the exception of the tower, 
the belfry, and north wall, which have, however, 
been repaired where necessary. The church, 
the outer walls of which are faced with flint, 
with stone dressings, now consists of a nave, 
chancel, south aisle, south chapel (dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, and forming a portion of the 
chancel), and south porch. The nave is divided 
from the chancel by four stone arches of Deco- 
rated character. Its roof is of pitch pine, 
wagon-headed, with curved trusses at intervals 
over the pillars. The chancel has a panelled 
ceiling divided by mouldings. Open benches of 
pitch pine supersede the old seats in the nave, 
and the fittings of the chancel are of oak. The 
end window of the chapel is the old one restored 
and refixed. All the other windows are glazed 
with clear glass, in geometrical patterns, except 
the east window, which is glazed with tinted 
cathedral glass, painted glass representing the 
four evangelists being inserted in the corre- 
sponding number of centrallights. Where not 
covered with monumental stones, which have 
been carefully relaid, the flooring consists of 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. The church is pro- 
vided with underground heating apparatus, by 
Ward, of Diss. For the whole work the cost 
has been about 2,1001. 

Black Notley. — The parish church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, Black Notley, Essex, has been 
re-opened, after restoration under the direction 
of Mr. A. W. Blomfield, architect. The build- 
ing is of Norman date. The nave and chancel 
have been re-roofed, and the old square pews 
have been replaced by cpen oak benches. The 
broken pavement has been taken up, and en- 
caustic tiles have been laid throughout the 
church. There is a new altar-table, and a new 
pulpit, while the old lectern has been replaced 
by a brass one. Several new windows have 
been added, among them an east window of 
stained glass, executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, of London, the old one having 
been placed in the west end of the church, An 
elaborately-carved oak chancel screen has been 
erected in imitation of one which it is believed 
formerly stood in the same place, and an oak 
porch has also been added. The carving has 
been done by Mr. Polley, of Coggeshall. There 
is a new vestry; and a peal of five bells, cast 
by Messrs. Warner & Sons, of London, have 
been put into the tower. The cost of the works 
amounted to 2,5001. Mr. James Brown, of 
Braintree, was the contractor. In carrying out 
the works the remains of a sedilia were dis- 
covered under the plaster on the north side of 
the chancel. It was formed of deeply moulded 
oak work, and has been carefully repaired and 
reinstated. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Haydock.—A new Roman Catholic chapel and 
schools have been opened at Haydock. The 
buildings are of a plain and unpretending 
character, being of red brick, with red stone 
facings. One wing of the building will be used 
as schools. The whole of the work has been 
executed by Mr. Michael Hague, from designs 
furnished by Messrs. Goldie & Child, architects, 
London. 

Southwark.—It is stated that it is intended to 
complete the tower and spire of St. George’s 
Cathedral, Southwark, according to the original 
design of Pugin, who was the architect of the 
building. The work is to be done as a tribute 
to the memory of the late Rev. Dr. Doyle, the 
provost of Southwark, whose death recently 
took place, and who devoted the energies of the 
best years of his life to the building of the 
cathedral church, 

Derby.—The lady-chapel of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Derby, has been opened. The six 
“ stations of the cross” in the lady-chapel have 
now been restored, and, with the eight on the 
aisle-walls previously renovated make up the 
fourteen stations of ‘The Way of the Cross.” 

Dublin.—A new Roman Catholic church, 
dedicated to St. Agatha, is about to be erected 
in North William-street, Dublin. Mr. Byrne is 
the architect. 

Ballingarry.—On the 7th inst. the new Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, Ballingarry, co. 
Limerick, was consecrated. The church is 


thirteenth-century Gothic in style, and com. 
prises nave with north aisle, north and south 
transepts, chancel with lateral chapels, and 
tower standing in the angle between the nave 


and south transept. The baptistery is situated 
at the west end of the north aisle, and the 
sacristy on the north side of the chancel. The 
south side of the nave is lighted by a long un- 
broken range of lancet lights. The windows 
are of the “rose” type, and all the gables are 
surmounted by floriated crosses. Cork red 
marble pillars, with carved and moulded bases, 
bands, and capitals, mark the interior sub- 
divisions of the edifice. The tower and spire 
are each carried up in four stages. The angles 
of the lowest stage of the spire are crowned 
with floriated wrought-iron crosses. All the 
roofs are of open timber work, stained and 
varnished. The total length within the walls 
is 118 ft., the width across the nave and north 
aisle is 39 ft.; across the transepts, 63 ft. The 
height from the floor to the ridge of the roof of 
the nave is 50 ft. The altars and reredos are 
fashioned of Caen stone and marble. The high 
altar is sculptured with a representation of the 
Last Supper, with angels in the niches. On the 
altar stands a highly-carved tabernacle. The 
reredos behind the altar is divided into panels 
enclosed within polished marble shafts contain- 
ing carved groups representing the Annuncia- 
tion, the Visitation, the Nativity of our Lord, 
the adoration of the Magi, the presentation in 
the Temple, and the coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin on the altar. The pulpit is of Caen stone 
and marble, and is supported on clustered shafts, 
and sculptured with groups representing the 
Sermon on the Mount, St. John preaching in 
the Wildnerness, St. Patrick preaching to the 
Irish Chiefs, and St. Dominic and St. Francis 
preaching. The floors are laid with encaustic 
and other tiles. The architect is Mr. J. J. 
M‘Carthy, R.H.A.; the contractor being Mr. 
Michael Walsh, of Foynes. The high altar and 
tabernacle were supplied by Messrs. Barly & 
Powell, Dublin, and the side altars and Com. 
munion railing by Neil & Pearse, Dublin. 








. SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Smethwick.—New Board schools have just 
been opened in Smethwick. They occupy a site 
bounded on the one side by Corbett-street, and 
on the other by Ballott-street, and containing in 
the whole 4,840 square yards. The buildings 
are constructed in the Gothic style, with red 
bricks and stone window-sills, &. The arches 
to the window and door openings are of rubbed 
and gauged bricks, and terra-cotta has been 
introduced for label mouldings, strings, and 
ornamental dressings to the window-heads and 
gables. The schools are built in two blocks, 
the first block being used for the boys and girls, 
and the second block for the infants. The boys’ 
and girls’ school consist each of a principal 
room, 66 ft. long and 22 ft. wide, and two class- 
rooms, 20 ft. square. The infants’ school is 
55 ft. 6 in. long and 26 ft. wide, with a wing 
25 ft. 6 in. long, and 10 ft. wide; also a class- 
room, 26 ft. by 18 ft., and a babies’ room, 22 ft. 
by 15ft. The roofs are covered with brown 
tiles, and have wrought, stained, and varnished 
principals exposed to view, and ceiled at the 
collar-beams. The buildings have bean erected 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of the architects to the Board, Messrs. Sharp, 
of Cherry-street, Birmingham, by Mr. J. Hartley, 
builder, of Smali Heath, and will accommodate 
726 children. 

Pollokshields.—New schools in Melville-street, 
Pollokshields, have been opened by the Govan 
School Board. The buildings will accommodate 
800 scholars, boys and girls, and the cost is 
ascertained to be about 6,000/. The site affords 
ample play-grounds on each side of the school, 
so that the light all round has been secured. 
The play-grounds have large covered sheds and 
other conveniences, and the establishment 
includes a cottage for the caretaker. The 
tradesmen engaged in the building were :—Mr. 
Alexander Bruce, mason; Mr. Robert Carmichael, 
joiner; Mr. John M‘Feat, plumber; Mr. James 

Miller, plasterer; Mr. Thomas Muir, slater ; 
Messrs. Smith & Bodys, painters; Messrs. Kean 
& Wardrop, tilework ; Messrs. James Cormack & 
Son, heating apparatus ; Messrs. D. & G. Graham, 
gasfittings; Messrs. George Smith & Co., build. 
ings. The buildings have been erected from 
the plans of Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, architects, 

Cwirencester.—Early in 1878 designs were in- 
vited by the Cirencester School Board for the 
building of schools, and about thirty architects 
sent in drawings. Mr. Capel N, Tripp, of 
Gloucester, was chosen the architect, and the 





schools are now completed, and were opened on 


the 22nd inst. The buildings are designed to 
accommodate 200 boys, 180 girls, and 120 
infants, with residences for master and mistress. 
The residences, which are well placed for the 
proper supervision of the several 

are comfortable and compact, and contain 
sitting-room, kitchen, and the usual offices, and 
three bedrooms on the first-floor. The buildings 
are in the Tudor style, and are constructed of 
local stone, with Bath stone dressings, the 
roofs being covered with Broseley tiles. 
The lighting in the principal rooms is effected 
by means of the Wigham patent gas-burners. 
The works have been carried out under the 
supervision of the architect, by Mr. George 
Drew, contractor, of Chalford; Messrs. M, 
Caudle and I. Greenslade being respectively 
clerk of the works and contractor’s foreman. 
The ironwork has been executed by Messrs. 
Chew, of Stroud, and Alexander and Thompson, 
of Cirencester. The gas-fittings are by Messrs. 
8. Gillman & Sons; the Wigham fittings by 
Messrs. Edmundson & Co., London; the tar- 
paving to playgrounds and approaches by Mr. 
George Melsom, Bristol; and the desks and 
school-fittings are by Messrs. Colman & Glen- 
dinning, Norwich, The amount of the buiider’s 
contract for the work was 5,161/. 16s. 9d. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Dunfermline.—One of the triplet windows 
adjoining the north entrance of Dunfermline 
Abbey has been filled with stained glass ae a 
memorial to the wife of Mr. Thomas Spowart, of 
Broomhead. The main portion of the design 
has for its subject “‘ The Agony in the Garden.” 
The design and execution are by Messrs. James 
Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh. 

Tetbury—In memory of the late Major 
Brooks, a stained glass window has just been 
inserted in the parish church. It consists of 
four lights and tracery. In the four large 
lights are representations of two parables 
of our Lord, viz., the Talents andthe Five Wise 
and Five Foolish Virgins. The subjects are in 
two parts, occupying the central panels of each 
light, thus forming double groups, the Talents 
as a pair on one side of the window, and the 
Five Wise and Five Foolish Virgins the other pair. 
The windows were designed and executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 

Auchterarder.—A stained-glass window, having 
for its subject “ Christ as the Good Shepherd,” 
has been placed in the Free Church, Auchter- 
arder, by Mr. W. L. Young, solicitor, in memory 
of his parents. The window is by Messrs. 
Ballantine & Son, Edinburgh. 

Maidenhead.—Some time ago two lights of 
the east window of St. Mark’s Church, Maiden- 
head, were filled with stained glass in memory 
of the late Mrs. Malyon. The window has now 
been completed, Mr. J. Hibbert having placed 
lights in memory of his sister, the late Miss 
Hibbert. The subjects are—‘‘The Baptism,” 
“The Crucifixion,’ “The Descent from the 
Cross,” and “The Resurrection.” The window 
is by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Walsham-le. Willows.—A stained-glass window 
has just been fixed in the west end of the parish 
church of Walsham-le-Willows. It has for its 
subject “The Good Samaritan,” and is the work 
of Messrs. Lavers, Barrand, & Westlake, 
London. 

Curry Mallet.—A stained glass window, in 
memory of the late Mr. Weaver, has just been 
placed in the north aisle of Curry Mallet Church. 
It was supplied by Messrs. Beer & Co., Exeter. 

Walton (Liverpool).—In memory of the late 
Mr. George Fowler, a stained glass window, 
designed by Mr. Henry Holiday, of Hampstead, 
has been placed in the new church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Walton. It consists of two 
lights, with figures of St. Paul and St. Stephen. 

Stratford-on-Avon.—Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, 
& Westlake have added another light in the 
American window over Shaks ’*s tomb in 
the church of the Holy Trinity, Stratford-on- 
Avon. This window is being subscribed for 
exclusively by American visitors to the poet’s 
last resting-place. It will cost about $1,500. 
There are eight lights, seven of which are now 
finished. The subject is Shakspeare’s Seven 
Ages, all ill from the Old Testament. 


— 
—— 


Needlework.—An exhibition of embroidery 
executed by the School of Art Needle- 


work will be held in Birmingham 











early in 
December in connexion with Ash Galery 
Committee, 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Stretford.—The new Town-hall for Stretford, 
near Manchester, was opened on the 13th inst. 
The building stands on the site of the old hall, 
but covers a much larger area. It is in what is 
described as the Victorian Gothio style, being 
constructed of Droyleden red bricks, relieved by 
Warwick stone bands, carved strings, and orna- 
mental carved and corbelled main cornice. In 
the centre of the front elevation a tower rises 
to a height of 100 ft., and in this Messrs. W. H. 
Bailey & Co., of Salford, have placed a clock, 
the four illuminated dials of which are 6 ft. in 
diameter. Granite columns have been used for 
the window mullions and the jambs of the front 
entrance. The building has been erected by 
Mr. W. Holt, Cheetham, from the design of Mr. 
W. A. Lofthonse, Stretford. 

8t. Leonards.—The committee of the Hert- 
fordshire Seaside Convalescent Home have 
accepted the tender of Mr. Ebenezer Lawrence, 
London, for the erection of a new building on an 
elevated site at Bo-peep, St. Leonards, ai an 
estimated cost of 4,6271. The building is in- 
tended to accommodate forty patients, 

Portsea.—The memorial-stone of new offices 
for the overseers of the parish of Portsea took 
place on the 16th inst. The building has been 
designed to harmonise with the new offices of 
the Portsea Island Guardians, which it will im- 
mediately adjoin, facing St. Michael’s-road. It 
will be constructed of Fareham red bricks, 
with Bath stone dressings. The contract, 
which amounts to 1,8751., has been entrusted 
to Mr. D. W. Lewis, builder, of Southsea, and 
the plans have been prepared by Mr. Charles 
M. Houghton, architect, of Southsea. 

Windsor.—St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, has 
been re-opened, after cleansing. The whole of 
the stone and woodwork in the choir, nave, 
aisles, and chapels has been cleaned and dusted. 
It became necessary to entirely scaffold the 
choir, and the vaulted tracery of the roof, 
together with the crosses and badges, have 
been cleansed and restored, and the colours and 
heraldic portions have been revived. The work 
was done by Mr. J. V. Cooper, the contractor, 
under the direction of the Surveyor to the 
Chapter, Mr. A. Y. Nutt. 

Manchester.—The Gentlemen’s Concert Hall 
has just been remodelled internally, under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Salomans, architect. 
The seating of the hall has been wholly re- 
arranged. Formerly there was accommodation 
for 1,000 persons, but in fature there wil! be 
seats for only 818. In place of the benches 
previously in use, new chairs, upholstered in 
crimson, are being supplied. The lighting, heat- 
ing, and ventilating appliances have also been 
improved. In the concert-hall a large amount 
of gilding has been introduced in the decorations, 
and the wall panels have been filled in with a 
design which gives the illusion of a damask 
material. The idea was suggested by Mr. 
Salomans. New French concrete tiles have 
been laid in the vestibule, and a plain concrete 
floor in the eontrance-ball. The structural 
alterations in the building have been carried 
out under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
Salomans, by Messrs. Torrens, builders, Man- 
chester; and Mr. James Lamb, of John Dalton- 
street, has executed the painting and decorating 
work. It is estimated that an outlay of nearly 
3,000/. has been incurred. 

Bath.—Several important street improve- 
ments are in contemplation at Bath, at a total 
cost estimated at 20,0001. The following are 
some of the items included in the scheme :—Old 
Bond-street,4,1031.; Somerset-buildings, 4,8971.; 
purchase of 3 and 4, Old Bond-street, 4,0001. ; 
18 and 19, Somerset-buildings, 1,1501.; 22 and 
24, Somerset-buildings, 1,8501.; improvement 
in Corn-stréet, 2,500/.; Claverton-street, 6601. ; 
alterations in ditto, 3001.; legal and surveyor’s 
costs, 2001.; contingencies, 3401. 

Reading.—The memorial-stone of the new 
town-hall, free library, reading-rooms, and 
schools of science and art, the foundations of 
which are now in will be laid with 
Masonic rites, on 14th of October, by the 
Earl of Carnarvon. 

Halifaw.—During the last few weeks the old 
Northgate Hall, Halifax, has undergone a com- 
plete transformation. For about twenty years 
it has been used and known as the Temperance 
Hall; but as the Halifax Temperance Society 
has removed to the Central Hall, Union-street, 
it has no farther use for the building, and Mr. 
Wm. Holdsworth has taken the ises upon & 
long lease, and converted the into a sale. 


room. The building, once known as North- 
gate House, was formerly the residence of the 
Lister family; but the large hall was erected 
in 1836-7, for Miss Lister, of Shibden Hall, at 
the time when the dwelling-house was made 
into an hotel and posting-house. The architect 
was Mr. Harper, of York. A builder named 
Nelson did the mason-work, and Mr. W. Shaw, 
of Halifax, was the plasterer. Mr. Bancroft, of 
Halifax, who is now doing the work for Mr. 
Holdsworth, was at that time in the employ 
of Mr. Shaw, and did a portion of the work. 
The joiner was Mr. T. Hainsworth. The 
house, built in the old coaching days, had 
stabling for seventy or eighty horses, and 
it afterwards became a noted posting-house. 
Northgate House, with the large hall and offices, 
were arranged on the T-cross plan, the hall, 
with the offices behind, being the cross portion 
of the letter, and what is now the Northgate 
Hotel being the other portion. The front of the 
hall originally was in the Italian style, and had 
a large balustrade in front, supported by pillars. 
Afterwards the house was adapted as a hotel, 
and the hall let for public meetings. For many 
years, too, the building was used as a music- 
hall. Mr. Holdsworth has made many altera- 
tions, having had the gallery and orchestra 
pulled out; and the portico has been removed. 
The work has been done under the superiaten- 
dence of Mr. Buckley, architect. 

Hanley.—On the 18th inst. the formal pre- 
sentation of a drinking-fountain and trough was 
made to the Mayor and Corporation on behalf 
of the borough. It has been erected at the 
junction of the Bucknall New-road and the 
Bucknall Old-road. It has been made of granite 
by Messrs. John Freeman & Sons, Penryn, 
Cornwall, at the expense of Mr. Godfrey Wedg- 
wood, and bears the following inscription :— 
_ a and beast, all akin. G. Wedgwood. 
1879.’ 

Brighton. — The Brighton Town Council, at 
their meeting on the 17th inst., adopted a 
report from a committee recommending that 
Parliamentary powers should be applied for to 
establish a public abattoir in the town, to 
supersede the present |slaughter-houses, and to 
obviate cattle-driving in the streets. Public 
opinion has long called for this improvement, 
and the painful impression recently caused by 
a London gentleman being gored to death in 
the streets has served to show the great 
necessity for it. 

Whitby.—The opening of the West-Cliff Saloon 
took place on the 17th inst. Mr. Julius May- 
hew, of London, prepared the plans for the new 
saloon and grounds, and the execution of them 
has been carried out under the superintendence 
of that gentleman and Mr. E. H. Smales, the 
local architect; Mr. John White, of Whitby, 
being the contractor for the work. Mr. G. 
Trueman, of Whitby, has done the paint- 
ing, gilding, and decorating. The structure 
is built of brick, relieved with stone dress- 
ings and carving. The style of architecture 
is that of the Queen Anne period. In front of 
the building, and facing the sea, there is a com- 
modious promenade. The large assembly-room 
is a lofty and spacious apartment, and will seat 
nearly 1,000 people. There are, in addition, a 
suite of apartments, comprising news-room, 
billiard-room, smoke-room, refreshment-bar, &c., 
which, as well as the principal hall, have all 
extensive sea-views. 








Reservoirs for London.—The water-exa- 
miner, Col. Bolton, says in his last report: 
—The construction by the Grand Junction 
Waterworks of additional impounding and sub- 
siding reservoirs near to the intake at Hampton 
(which are much needed to avoid taking in 
water when floods prevail) is progressing ; the 
first reservoir will occupy nearly 12 acres of 
land, and there will be, when full, a water sur- 
face of 10 acres, and a depth of water 22 ft. This 
reservoir is constructed to contain 45,000,000 
gallons uncontaminated by floods. The com- 
pany contemplate the formation of filters at 
these works with pumping machinery for the 
purpose of supplying their low-level district 
direct from Hampton, instead of from Kew 
Bridge as at present. Arrangements have been 
entered into for laying a line of 30-inch main 
from Twickenham to Notting Hill, in connexion 
with this object. At the Kew Bridge Works an 
additional filter of three-quarters of an acre has 
been provided, and the re-construction of the 


Books. 


His Excellency the Ambassador Extraordinary. 
Inthree volumes. London: R. Bentley & Son. 
1879. 


We do not pretend to notice novels, as a rule, 
although the scope of the Builder is wide, bat 
“His Excellency the Ambassador,” just now 
sent to us, is so sprinkled throughout with 
matters Architectural and Social that, being 
besides a book of great merit, we have no hesi- 
tation in commending it to our readers for 
perusal. Moreover, we are disposed to assert, 
without knowing the fact, that it is written by 
an architect. Not long ago we showed that 
we had in the profession a dramatic poet of 
more than average merit, and if our belief be 
correct as to the authorship in the present case, 
the profession includes in its ranks a moralist 
and satirist of a very high order who is at the 
same time a powerful descriptive writer. 
Whether the book will be accepted as a suc- 
cessful novel we are not prepared to say. The 
amount of mysticism which it mixes with plain 
straightforward realism gives an air of un- 
reality to the story and lessens its effect, but 
we can unhesitatingly affirm that, having com- 
menced it, we were forced to go through with 
it, and moreover to read every sentence of it 
with care. The writer is well acquainted with 
the slums which an age of selfishness and igno- 
rance has left us as a legacy, and describes them 
with freshness and graphic power. Here is 
part of what he saysof “Sweetbriar-gardens ” :— 

“The unhappy woman who has been the means 
of making these personages acquainted having 
long before escaped from out of the reach of 
their ungentle conversation, perhaps in some 
dismay, the Sergeant leads his companion, not 
through the market throng, but by less tumul- 
tuous ways, to the dismal slum which is his 
field of labour. It consists of a main thorough- 
fare, about 20 ft. wide, with a number of branch 
alleys on each side, whose width varies from 
10 ft. to 4 ft. The main street is called Sweet- 
briar-gardens, and the name is all that is left of 
the memory of fresh air and flowers. 

The houses are squalid to the uttermost ex- 
treme. There is scarcely a family in the whole 
area which possesses for its home more than a 
single room; in many instances one room will 
hold two families, or three. 

But even a settlement so unfavourably cir- 
cumstanced as this is frequently found to be 
endowed, although scarcely by a bountiful Pro- 
vidence, with a certain compensating agency of 
its kind; and it is the fortune of Sweetbriar- 
gardens to have two of these, one at each end. 
In a word, ‘the Sun in Heaven’ stands at one 
extremity, and ‘the Pilgrim’s Rest’ at the 
other; and, inasmuch as the gardens are not 
only a short thoroughfare, but a straight one, it 
happens that the imposing fagade of the Sun in 
Heaven, situated on the opposite side of a cross 
street, agreeably closes the vista in one direc- 
tion, while that of the Pilgrim’s Rest, similarly 
situated in the other, serves the same hospi- 
table purpose there. Indeed, when the gas- 
lamps of these two restaurants are fally 
lighted on a winter’s evening, they so effectually 
illuminate the whole length of the gardens, that 
the parish, if so disposed, might dispense with 
street-lamps, and thus save something con- 
siderable. Not only so, but both of these 
temples of refreshment are likewise temples of 
song; and the inhabitants of Sweetbriar-gardens 
have a satisfactory choice provided for them, 
by a friendly arrangement which subsists 
between the landlords, whereby they can have 
comic vocalism and Charity’s Entire at one end, 
or sentimental minstrelsy and Mercy’s Entire at 
the other; the liquors of both establishments 
being somewhat suspiciously, if not super- 
fluously, proclaimed in large gold lettering to 
be genuine. , : 

‘These taverns,’ says the Viscount Malign, 
contemplating the little crowds of happy men 
and women at their doors, ‘must be a great 
blessing to the locality, Sergeant. To the 
work-worn labouring man, repelled from his 
dark unsavoury den in one of these unlovely 
houses, they offer brightness and gaiety, 
laughter and music, and—what do they give 
him to drink ?’ 

‘Salted porter and watered aquafortis,’ says 
the Sergeant. 

‘Just so; ingenious stimulants which drown 
dull care by at once assuaging thirst and pro- 








been now completed, should tend greatly to im- 





prove this Company’s supply.” 


voking it. The people of this place are mightily 
obliged, no doubt, to Messrs, Charity and Mercy. 
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I think Iam acquainted with the gentlemen in 
high society. I think I have seen them, and 
listened to their beneficent opinions, in the 
very legislature.’ 

‘No doubt,’ says Sergeant Jollybuff. 

‘ And if he who makes two blades of grass to 
grow,’ continues the Viscount, ‘ where but one 
grew before, is a benefactor to his species, what 
shall we say of him who brings a bumper of 
such excellent liquor, to Sweetbriar-gardens 
where no liquor at all could ever have found 
its way without him? I suppose the devil 
built these taverns ?’ : : 

‘{ fancy it was the brewers, sir, I fancy it 
was; the devil may have been so polite as to 
lay the foundation-stone, bat I think _the 
brewers could do very well without him in a 
place like this.’ 

‘I think so too.’” 

The author is not convinced as to the great 
superiority of the nineteenth century over its 
predecessors :— 

“*But,’ says the priest, ‘surely man makes 
progress ?’ : 

‘ Little that I see, Monsignore, There are in- 
creasing numbers of men and women on the 
surface of this planet of yours; and they are 
able to communicate together more freely ; but 
what else do you speak of ? The bulk of them, 
in all lands alike, are just the coarse barbarians 
that they ever were; within ten miles of any 
metropolis of empire there are masses of men and 
women as hopelessly ignorant of all philosophy, 
all religion, all progressive knowledge, as are 
the savages of the far northern steppes, or of 
the far western forests. The typival peasant of 
whatever land you may name is the typical 
peasant of all lands; and, what is more, of all 
ages. Not only is there attached to every 
centre of modern civilisation an uncultured 
fringe as obscene as, in the days of Charlemagne, 
of Caesar, of Sesostris, made the world hideous ; 
but in what respect are your modern grandees 
more grand than those? Here and there you 
have a handful of men who are learned and 
polished ; but where was there a time when no 
such handful: of men existed just like these ? 
And in what respect are the men of the present 
superior to the men of the past? If in any- 
thing, only in the mere superficialities of dis- 
covery. You can weigh the sun; girdle the 
earth with the electric wire; map out the moun- 
tains on the moon; presage the storm ; convert 
fuel into force: but can you make a blade of 
grass to grow? or trace the tree in the seed ? 
or put your bridle in the north wind’s mouth ? 
or scatter the snow? Or can you, more than 
Socrates could do, divine the thoughts of a man, 
or interpret the dreams of a woman ?’” 

One of the principal characters in the novel 
is an wzsthetic ecclesiastical architect, one 
Georgius Oldhausen, on whose idiosyncracies 
and weaknesses the writer dwells with evident 
gusto, and the portrait, though extravagant, is 
amusing. Georgius has to build a church in 
a cleared part of the ‘“ Gardens,” and this is 
how he manages it :— 

“The building of the Abbey Church in Sweet- 
briar-gardens is progressing satisfactorily, and 
the time has come for considering the arrange- 
ment of the conventual establishment in con- 
nexion therewith. And now Master Georgius, 
the architect, and Monsignore Saint-Paul, the 
director, have at length come to disagree. 

‘Your rooms,’ says Monsignore, ‘seem to me 
to be made almost as uncomfortable as they 
possibly can be.’ 

‘Why, of course!’ exclaims the astonished 
artist, fixing his glass somewhat indignantly in 
his eye, ‘what you call uncomfortable I call 
quaint,’ 

‘Very possibly I should call it the same; but, 
my dear sir, cwi bono ?’ 

“Cui bono?’ answers the architect, con- 
temptuously; ‘that’s what all modern people 
say; that’s the horrible mistake of the whole 
modern world ; we shall never recover the tone 
of the old men till we get rid of such jargon. 
Now, just for an instance, imagine the fathers of 
this abbey of ours going in for washhand-basins!’ 

He drops his eye-glass in sheer dismay at such 
an idea. 

* Why not?’ 

‘Why not? I said washhand-basins! and 
jugs—just think of it!’ says the architect, re- 
fixing his glass—‘ jugs!’ 

‘ What would you have, Mr. Oldhausen ?’ 

‘ A laver, of course.’ 

‘In what form ?’ 

‘A stone trough, of course; outside the 
refectory door.’ 


‘At which gentlemen are to put their heads 
under the pump, I suppose.’ 

‘Pump? No! Do you suppose we shall have 
pumps? They can put their heads into the 
jJaver if they want. But I don’t agree with 
mach of that; the old men didn’t encourage 
any of that unnecessary affectation.’ 

‘ Soap, I suppose, you would interdict.’ 

‘ Well, soap, you know, ain’t architecture ; but 
if I were abbot, they should have very little of 
it, I can tell you.’ He drops his eye-glass here 
with a determined air. 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Well, I am going in for squints, squinches, 
and slypes.’ 

‘Structural matters, I suppose ?’ 

‘Partly; squints I consider to be the very 
essence of conventual arrangement,’ _ 

‘ Do you mean hagioscopes ?’ 

‘ You may call them what you like, I call them 
squints in plain aboriginal language. I want 
everybody to see the altar, you know, from 
everywhere—dormitory, refectory, solar, cellar, 
kitchen, squillery, buttery, sewery, turnpike, 
and bartisan ; I don’t mean to let their duty be 
ever out of their sight, you know. When I 
think of such an arrangement, Lord! I don’t 
know that I shan’t go over myself as soon as the 
country has a decent place like this abbey for a 
fellow to go over into.’ The eye-glass is now 
being refixed in an absent way. 

‘Just so. Well? I think I understand you.’ 

‘Well, I don’t think you do, but never mind. 
Then I go in for squinches ; they’re structural, 
certainly ; very quaint; the quaintest thing out. 
I wouldn’t have a corner without a squinch for 
anything.’ 

‘ Would you not?’ 

‘No; anarchitect who doesn’t use squinches is 
not an artist at all.’ 

‘I hope they dono harm, at any rate.’ 

Master Georgius drops his glass, scorning to 
answer a remark so unbecoming; and feeling 
that he can scarcely threaten, even metaphori- 
cally, to punch the head of a Prelatic Chapiain 
of the Vatican, he changes the subject. ‘ Per- 
haps you don’t,’ he says, ‘ believe in slypes.’ 

‘I remember the slype at my college; a nar- 
row, ditty, disagreeable passage-way; is that 
what you mean ?’ 

‘As for being narrow, that’s the primary 
charm of such a thing; and it ought to be 
crooked if you can get it.’ 

‘All strait gate, I suppose, and narrow 
way.’ 

‘Certainly ; and as for being dirty, that de- 
pends upon the weather. The word “ disagree. 
able” I can’t say that I understand. I call our 
new streets disagreeable if you like—great wide 
gaping gullets without a bit of quaintness to be 
had from end to end; everything seen at such a 
horrible distance, you know. I wouldn’t allow 
any street to be more, if I had my way, than 
about 7 ft. wide; and I would have an angle of 
45° at least at every 50 ft.’” 

The self-sufficiency of Master Georgius, con- 
tradicting everybody, even when they seek to 
agree with him, is lovely. However, he is not 
“half a bad fellow,” and ultimately deter- 
mines on going in for Greek as the right thing. 

After making the foregoing quotations, because 
they best suit our pages, we are forced to say 
that they do not adequately represent the real 
power and purpose of the book, which shows a 
remarkable knowledge of the human heart, and 
establishes the right of the author to be con- 
sidered a moralist of no ordinary acuteness and 
power. 





VARIORUM. 


In an illustrated notice of Flaxman, given 
in Social Notes, Mr. Cave Thomas says :—“ ‘ The 
uneventful lives of artists’ is a common plati- 
tude. Whereas the execution of grand works 
in painting and sculpture is amongst the greatest 
events in hi , and the thinking world shows 
that it considers them to be so by its undying 
appreciation. Of all the eventful history of 
Medieval Italy, its art events are beyond all 
compare the greatest; and now that all her 
stage properties and pageantry are relegated to 
oblivion, her poets and artists reign supreme. 
To common minds an event is only some occur- 
rence which strikes them between the eyes of 
consciousness with mischievous violence. Such 
passively witness the virtue of the modest and 
unobtrusively progressive, but pass it by with 
very slight, if any, consideration. Thus it was 
with the genius of John Flaxman, whose life 





was, in the better sense of eventfulness, grandly 
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eventful, but who was allowed to enter into an 
European fame before Englishmen had at all 
adequately recognised what manner of man 
they had as a glorious possession. In furming 
an estimate of Flaxman’s genius, we must not 
lose sight of the nature of his constitution ; his 
delicate frame emancipated his intellect, and 
left itsupreme. His works, therefore, although 
they manifest to the full a spiritual and con- 
ceptive excellence, often lack, especially the 
larger, some degree of physical completeness. 
This is adefect; for perfect art, as the perfect 
manhood, consists in the combination of the 
two. Art to be complete must be perfect both 
in form and spirit. It is useless to urge that 
the intellectual conception is, in all the arts, the 
‘better part’; for should a beautiful thought be 
sent forth imperfectly embodied, it is sent forth 
halt and limping to the world, and fully justifies 
the reproaches of criticism. To note a fine 
thought would be suflicient if the different arts 
did not demand special forms of expression, and 
perfection in those forms. But such a spirit 
as that of Flaxman descending upon an art 
which had been, till his coming, of the earth 
earthy, breathed into it at last the breath of life, 
and for this benefaction we must be devoutly 
thankful.” 








Miscellanea. 


The Number of the Jews.— In connexion 
with the accounts and illustrations we have 
given from time to time of new synagogues 
erected in different parts of the world, some 
details respecting the distribution of the Jews 
all over the world, published by the Berlin 
Society for the Promotion of Christianity among 
the Jews, will be found interesting. The total 
number of the Hebrew race to-day is shown to 
be about what it was in the days of King David 
—between six and seven millions. There are in 
Europe, according to the latest statistical in- 
formation, about five millions; in Asia, 200,000; 
in African, over 80,000; in America, from a 
million to a million and a half. More than half 
of the European Jews (2,621,000) reside in 
Russia ; 1,375,000 in Austria (of whom 575,000 
in the Polish province of Galicia) ; 512,000 in 
Germany (61,000 in the Polish province of 
Posen) ; Roumania is credited with 274,000, and 
Turkey with 100,000. There are 70,000 in 
Holland, 50,000 in England, 49,000 in France, 
35,000 in Italy; Spain and Portugal have be- 
tween 2,000 and 4,000; 1,800 in Sweden, 25 in 
Norway. Nothing is said about Denmark or 
Switzerland. The number of Jewish residents in 
Berlinis givenat 45,000,—nearly as many asinthe 
whole of France, and more than in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and the Scandinavian peninsula alto- 
gether. The population of Jerusalem is given as 
7,000 Mahomedans, 5,000 Christians, and 13,500 
Jews; these last are classified as German, 
Spanish, or Arabic Jews. The report gives no 
details concerning America, except that in New 
York there are thirty synagogues. 


“Undercutting.”-—-We have been given to 
understand that the architect referred to under 
the above heading in our columns last week was 
informed (1) that the Board had not tied them- 
selves to any particular architect, and that they 
wanted to get a fresh one, and one who had 
made economy in planning and construction his 
especial study, because they were dissatisfied 
with what their past building expenditure had 
come to; and (2), that before trying the effect 
of an advertisement, they would like to be fur- 
nished with full particulars of the cost, &., of 
a number of schools which had achieved some- 
thing more than a local repatation for their in- 
expensive construction. The heading “ Under- 
cutting” referred rather to the action of the 
Board in offering 24 per cent. than to the com- 
munication from the architect. 

Memorial, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
—A memorial of the late King of the Belgians 
has been placed by her Majesty the Queen in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. It is a 
white marble statue, sculptured in the atelier of 
Mr. J. E. Boehm, the figure of King Leopold 
being rather larger than life-size, and of stately 
aspect. His late Majesty is represented wearing 
his robes (which are decorated with the badge 
of the Order of the Garter), with star on breast, 
sword by his side, and holding a regal sceptre 
in the left hand. The statue is raised upon an 
ornémental pedestal of white veined marble, 





with yry base, and upon the front there is 
a an inscription. 
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The ’s Bench and Horsemonger- 
lane —It is stated that the work of 
taking down the Queen’s Bench Prison will be 
commenced within the next few days, and 
that the contractors have engaged to have 
the building demolished and the materials 
cleared away in the course of about three 
months. In answer to the advertisement issued 
from her Majesty’s Office of Works inviting 

, there were, it appears, upwards of 150 
tenders sent in from builders, dealers in build- 
ing materials, and others. It has been ascer- 
tained that the bricks forming the building are 
of a much su character to the ordinary 
class of bricks manufactured in the day, 
and also in excellent condition. The demolition 
of Horsemonger-lane Gaol, on the opposite side 
of the road, was completed last week, with the 
exception of the outer walls, and the block on 
the east side of the main entrance, formerly 
used as warders’ apartments. It is stated that 
@ firm of builders, who have already erected 
blocks of buildings in flats in South London, 
are prepared to purchase the site. It is to be 
hoped, however, that an open space will be 
preserved as a public recreation-ground. 

Rome.—According to the World, they are 
constructing in Rome, in the old Botanical 
Gardens of the Lunhara, a museum, which will 
be called the Museo Tiberino, and in which will 
be placed all the objects of art brought to light 
by the works of the Tiber. The conservatory 
will be transformed into a gallery, where the 
lovely frescoes recently discovered at the Far- 
nesina will find a fitting home; and in other 
parts of the museum will be installed the statues, 
bas-reliefs,and sculptures found in the Tiber or 
on its banke, Special salles will be reserved 
for collections of gold, silver, and bronze coins. 
The numismatic collection already formed is 
very rich, containing, as it does, some extremely 
rare coins of the Republic, the Empire, and the 
early Papacy. 

A Memento of the Franco-German 
‘War.—The monument raised at Pére la Chaise 
by the State to the memory of the 2,000 French 
soldiers killed during the siege of Paris, 1870-71, 
is now completed. On one face is inscribed 
“ Monument élevé par I’Etat aux Soldats morts 
pendant le Siége, 1870-71”; on another, 
“ Tombes militaires, Loi du 4 Avril, 1873.” The 
pedestal is adorned with sculptured garlands of 
flowers and oak-leaves, and with wreaths, and 
at its four angles stand as many allegorical 
figures representing a soldier of the line, a 
marine, an artilleryman, and a mobile. 


Gas Explosion.—On Tuesday last an explo- 
sion of gas occurred at Ethelred House, Avenue- 
road, St. John’s Wood. The house, which is a 
new one, was being fitted for the reception of 
its tenant, and on Monday the chandeliers were 
fixed. On the workmen entering the house the 
next morning, one of them applied a light 
to one of the burners in the parlour, when a 
loud explosion followed, and the men were thrown 
down, and one, Michael Conelly, aged 48, had 
his arm broken. All the glass in the house was 
shattered, the balustrades were torn down, and 
the staircases wrecked. The gas had been left 
on all night. 

Window Gardening.— Last week a number 


of friends assembled in the Wesleyan Mission- | Brixton 


room, Oakdale, Seacombe, to witness the dis- 
tribution of prizes for the best gardens and 
window-plants in connexion with the new work- 
ing men’s cottages there. These cottages, built 
by Mr. Ellis, a member of the local Board, 
claim to afford greater economy in construction, 
saving in fuel, and good ventilation; besides 
which there is attacheda nice plot of garden, 
which, from the number of prizes awarded, 
numbering nearly twenty, are evidently appre- 
ciated by the tenants. 

Sanatorium.—A company for the purpose of 
erecting a Hydropathic establishment and sana- 
torium on the well-known Clent Hills, Worces- 
tershire, has been organised. The capital of the 
company is 50,000I., divided into 10,000 shares 
of 5l.each. Mr. David Mackenzie is the com- 
pany’s secretary, and the architect is Mr. F. 
Smalman Smith, of Stourbridge and Birming- 
ham. 

Opening of St. Paul’s Gardens.—The 
spaces included between St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and the railiog which surrounds it having been 
laid out in ornamertal gardens by the Corpora- 
tion of London, were on Monday last throwr 
open to the public. We have already given 
some particulars. 
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Death of Mr. P. P. Poole, B.A.—The death 
is announced on the 22nd inst., at Hampstead, 
of Mr. Paul Falconer Poole, R.A., inhis seventy- 
fourth year. Mr. Poole was a native of Bristol, 
and was, to a very large extent, self-taught. His 
name was first brought into prominence in 1843, 
when he exhibited at the Rceyal Academy his 
picture of “ Solomon Eagle calling the People of 
London to Repentance during the Great Plague.” 
He was elected to the minor honours of the 
Royal Academy in 1846, and attained the full 
rank of Academician in 1861. 

How to Encourage the Arts.—Until now 
the only municipal buildings in Paris decorated 
by means of paintings were churches and 
mairies. Henceforward, however, the new schools 
will participate in the sum of 300,000 francs 
annually voted in the budget of the City for the 
commissioning of works of fine art. The admi- 
nistration are preparing the conditions of a 
competition for pictorial decorations in the 
schools of Paris. 

Crieff Parish Church.—In response to an 
advertisement for plans fora new parish church 
at Crieff, to accommodate 1,000 persons, twenty 
architects, principally from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Dundee, submitted plans for competition. 
The first premium was awarded to Mr. McLeran, 
London, and the second to Mr. N. Macara, 
Darlington. 


ported to be particularly flourishing at present. 
In the first half of last month upwards of 
seventy-three new buildings were commenced, 
and a considerable number of new building 
authorisations had been applied for. All the 
large firms were employing their full comple- 
ment of men. 

The Opening of the Sydney Exhibition. 
The ceremony of opening the Sydney Inter- 
national Exhibition was performed on the 17th 
inst., by Lord Augustus Loftus, the Governor 
of New South Wales. The day was observed 
as a public holiday, and the streets were densely 
crowded by the townspeople and visitors from 
all parts. ’ 

A Presentation.—On the 22nd inst. a marble 
timepiece was presented by the workmen in the 
employ of Messrs. W. & E. Curtis, builders, to 
their foreman of painters, Mr. J. A. Martin, in 
recognition of the impartial manner in which he 
discharges his various duties. 

Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
—The fifty-seventh session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday next, on which 
occasion the inaugural address will be delivered 
by Canon Farrar. 

Dewsbury.—At a meeting of the Sewerage 
Committee of the Corporation of Dewsbury, 
held on the 10th inst., Mr. Algernon K. Balls, of 
Bradford, was appointed Deputy- Borough Engi- 
neer, from eighty-five candidates. 

Mr. J. Dick Peddie, of the firm of Peddie 
& Kinnear, architects, Edinburgh, is a candidate 
for the representation of the Kilmarnock burghs 
in Parliament. 








TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to 6, Atkinson-place, 
i -road. Mr. R. Cruwys, architect :— 
Maxwell Bros. ....00....:sceseesseseeens £148 0 0 


DEOLY ccoccrsocssssoscacssvccesseeresseseree 125 10 0 
senevassevscrcceseressesios - sasves-c0 128 0 0 


Smart 
Headon (accepted with modifications). 




















For building shop on forecourt, 129, Rye-lane, Peck- 

ham, for Mr. G. Skinner. Mr, G. Edwards, architect :— 
iChardson.........06 ..-sssccsesceserorens £275 0 O 
Buckland & Co. ...c.cccsseecessereaeves 238 0 0 
Callum ie . 230 0 0 
George .eececoceeser- EI | RNS 215 0 0 

For bar-fittings at the Carpenters’ Arms, Princess- 

street, Bdgwareroad, for Mr. H. Gordon, Mr. J. O. 

itect :— 
Kepn, Pieres £20) 0 ° 
MUTA ssnicconssanccncvesecssnn-ceseesenene 216 1 

Watts 184 0 0 
WRG cra ctchacrsesstere  saccoorseconesaves 182 0 0 
Harris 176 10 0 
Edwards 174 0 0 








For the erection of an additional warehouse, st the 
gg iy King Edward-street, Mile-end New Town, for 
Mr. E. L. V. Schwier. Mr. John Hudson, architect :— 





WU ii i cccwstdececavuascese £1,547 0 0 
Atherton & Letts hebanuadponeveceasene 1,300 0 0 
BAS Sash c itm cece ccccsccceese 1,197 0 0 
Hearle & 800.........0cccovcoccssereeere 1,193 0 0 
INE oneiccnstenxeessaccesinnrsaso Le! 2 ‘ 
Johnso 

Heoerd 1,085 0 0 








For the erection of a te church, Addison Park, 
for the Rev, William Handcock. Mr. Robert Keyvil’, 





Kent (accepted) jaliidimiii Mh © .¢ 


The Building Trade in Paris is re-| y 
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house for Christ Church district, 
addon Bros., architects, Quantities 


For anew vi 
Malvern. Messrs. 
supplied :— 
outside walls are faced with coursed stone rubble 
masonry :— 





eeowrooceocoooreoscoc“e 





econooocoouso 


If outside walls are faced with pressed red bricks :— 






GROTIAG scnesccrcerccsvacecescsorscees £3,178 0 0 
MEE ui sbvohnejnsessonasoosactoustanies 2,617 17 7 
BEPIOR ctnucovscacscsocqcogessiesnoneete 2,616 18 0 
Dilttnnteciéedavanebssiapucacessinde 2,548 0 
Kendrick 2,534 14 0 
i 526 0 0 

00 

00a 

00 

00 

00 

‘ 00 

FIO WE Es e.coccvecovces 00 
Smith & Durbin . 2,191 8 7 
Lissamon ............-. « 2,148 10 0 
Jones & Co. (accepted) ............ 2,111 0 0 


Atkinson (too late andinformal) 2,073 19 11 


For rebuilding N. 0, 36, Bow-street, Covent-garden, for 
rs, May. Mr. J. E. Woodard, architect. Quantities by 






Mr. Henry Lovegrove :— 
, | RR ey Te aed 
Crisp & Tomlin. .......0..ccccccsecsees 2,437 0 0 
Bishop & Hooper .............00008 2,299 0 0 
Cullum .......... . 2,296 0 0 
TR ss sadencacoonss 2,287 0 0 
Castle ... 2,275 0 0 
NI iss cvnddessce -eesscecesdoasdibs 2,236 0 0 
UN liniciiticdomnienecduniinbinaaninieeit 2,216 0 0 
_ ___ FRR ear er 199 0 0 
Holliday.......... 2,195 0 0 
PURI venkicsensccincseatnsbatconeds sedis 2,182 0 0 
Jones & Co. . 2,176 0 0 
Birch & Moore ..........0.00-00 sees 2,157 0 0 
Langmead & Way ..........essseese 2,115 0 0 
Nightingale ..........00cscercescosees 2,112 0 0 
mes 2,058 0 0 
_ | ee 0 0 
0 0! 








For Wesleyan chapel and schools, Shifnal, Mr, H. T. 
Fleeming, architect :— 







Bowler £3,725 10 0 
Misticiivcctsiccteececsoveneiariedl 0 0 
Cadman 3,569 10 O 
Nevett Bros. 00 
Collins 52 11 6 
B. & J. Millington 00 
Hloreman & C0. cccccc.cseccceosevees 00 
Smitheman 0 0 
Crutehley ....... 7 7 
Beetlestone 511 8 
Guest ...... 0 0 
Jones ..... 00 
Wiley ..... 3 0 
ROR Gud ickcnessececsenctnncisscngvtinoss 216 0 
Paterson & Sons .......0.cce-seseeeee 0 0 
Lissamon  ......-coovcseeses 10 0 
Trow & Sons ...........+++ 0 0 
Pritchard & Feltham ... 5 6 0 
BE iediodocsensicncies ae 0 0 
Dawson & Bradney ...........:...... 2,877 0 0 
CRORE © ccccinccenersecccecnecgeascensees 2,834 5 0 
Yates (accepted) .....0.00...-++-ee008 2,864 0 0 


For new stables, &c , at Church-end, Finchley, for Mr 
Stephens. Mr. Constable, architect, Mr. D, Brown, sur- 
veyor :— 





Childerholme & Co....ccccccseecseees £3,860 0 0 
PRIN cans sc ccncvectacocsocceiesseossss 3,850 0 0 
Brass ..crccccceseee 0. 9,84) 0 0 
Denne SE aabctcnimnaaseaeee 3,670 0 0 
Priestley............-- ewe 3,539 0 O 
McLachlan & Sons . 3480 0 0 
Simpzon & Son ......... oe 9,399 0 O 
Colla & GOS .......ccccccssceccesseceee 3,300 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ........s-ccs0 3,290 0 0 





For erecting house and stabling, Battle, Sussex, for 
Mr. C. Sheppard. Mr. W, L. Vernon, architect :— 


COMSBOIE ..00.0.ccrescsscescoecsecosccsves £2,310 0 0 
MOrgan ......-cscesreesesesecenresteeres 2,309 0 0 
Cruttenden . titties sae @ @ 
WEAN incncicccccsesesessccscetevacreeots 2,173 0 0 
Wommersley  ......cccccereeeeeeessseeee 1,941 0 0 


For new premises in Throgmurton-avenue, London, for 
the Provincial Bank of Ireland. Mr. Edward Sa ter, 
architect. Quantities supplied by soe aoe 








Rider & Son  ccc.cceseseeeeesceseneee 0 0 
Trollope & Son . . 10,225 0 0 
Base 0.02202 -cccsccee . 10,189 0 0 
Bmith & Son  ......cesccseeenerseeeee 10,169 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............00» 10,043 0 0 
Holland & Hannen..,.........+++++ 9,990 0 0 
Higgs & Hill ......00+-+ 9,798 0 0 
Macey & Som ....ss0ereeserserseres 9, 0 0 
King & Son (accepted) 8, 00 


ises for the London and County Bankiog 
FF endo igh Barnet. Mr. Edward Salter, architect :— 
Miller cauenccseceicctootesneaselennnisai £2,235 10 0 


Rider & Son 


Prrreriere 








eral repairs at the Running Horse livery stables, 
abv cond fer Mr. J. McQuin Denyer. Mr. Robert 





7“ Whitby (accepted) £562 0 0 
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THE BUILDER. 
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' engine, pump, and gear work, | For the erection of » hotel’ in "Wi Lei- Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
ot BL. Owes Union aoe: Rotherhithe. Messrs. | cester, to be called The De Montfort, for Mr. W. V. Cock- | oe hogs . Prices, delivered at any part of 
H. Saxon Snell & Son, architects :— er ee w. Messrs. *b1.360 0 0 the United on ion to 

esign No. 1 Design No, 2. BOOMs ....0..c00ee doteoscenepe SOR ' a iienten 
Taylor & Co........+106. £2,079 6 O cesses £2,627 6 0 Bray 1,349 0 0 ; Norton-sub- 
Waygood & Co 1,817 3 ee a 15 0 Tyrrell . ar : : Diminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 
Ponte Wood. 576 0 0 vie 1,887 10 0 Bass 145 00 4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvr.] 
Tilley’....sccersesnnene, 1,658 4 Om 1,875 6 0 J; Mason 1,144 0 0 Asphalte. 
repeat ees | Yom 9 9 i Saneoe 

DO, cccccccecveeoneeceracessenee oe , 

Ygeeryaenice sce . 430 0 0 Billington ........csscesseeesessnesees . 1,038 0 0 M. BTODARBRT & oO. 
Pontifex $ Weed cacao 875 0 0 Minchen & LAW vevscsensen 940 0 0 Omer, : 
OTG .csccccccccceteessesceseeecsseenees For road and sewer making, for the British Land Com- No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr. 
Potter oes 6 6 imited), on their estate at Walthamstow, Mr. : 
MAY snvscrneron sesveearennentenns a0 0 0 | Fiedry B. Michell, surveyor :— Asphaite.—The Beyeel end Metallic Lava 
Aha ag . Crockett £3,590 0 0 Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
Oung & CO,...scrrrrressersesseesrscenees aes oe "3586 0 0 y 
TMGY -----ncroncossrserveeserssseontersesens 315 4 6 M'Kensiec & Oo. 434 0 0 Poultry, H.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
Bennett (accopted)....oo-...-.+-++--. ~~ tad, REE Cea? =” Seen a RewaRSeR erwin 00 for damp courses, railway 
Fer eer eat 6 Kil ingback .x flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
OTL cecceseccsencccseecssceecceeee MUS VM fF PRealb. Lo... cc ceeececee cee 
Tarner & Co ; 00 pee s F000 0 0 tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvt.] 
Sui so bo anne ~~ oe 9 : J. Sessions & fions, Docks, Gloucester, 
Potter & Sons 10 0 Danae. * 9475 0 0 Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
Bunnett & 00 Jackson 2,345 0 0 MARBLE CHIMNEY:PIECES, URINALS, &. 
Fea Rema es Bichardson (accepted) 2,160 0 0 WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Pontifex & Wood 0 0 For erecting York H Hastings, for Mr. J.| Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
¥i £00 s : PI ue — _— atice og Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 
Berry & 0 0 0 Rowland & Son........+.. nave See eS Whitland Abbey Green Slaves.—These 
DEF a pncocisscossitaiapiictactiianis 00 OPRRIURR as cesate<sesserensccrsonntes see 2,120 0 0 slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
Shand & Mason (accepted) ......... 260 2 8 Cruttend 2,045 0 0 made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
For bydraulic lifts at the above building :— : Tomes & CO, sesrssesscerssrcenseneenses 2,085 0 0 hale ina ti particulars 
Chain-lifts Dinestacting Bldsidge 2,000 0 0 mediate ; urther ; 
; Lifts FEIT vaneevssonersnssmivenmemnagons 1,982 0 0 apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0., Oar- 
Boot & Gon. WR OURIEIIT,,. sercecrcécncnssivesnasonene 1,967 0 0 marthenshire. [ ] 
For road and making, for the British Land Com- 
Taylor fio 06" icconguaici - (Limit cd), om their otiate = Enst Bieaek. Me iia Bo gy wy —s ks do: 
eee BO ecsiecisniin Apiarcoblilatiicl 0 0 any station or shipping port in the Kingdom. 
0 for Price List to 
Waygood & Co. .......c0.00 aoe : Send for 
Yourg&Co. elma $4 THOMAS R. ROBERTS, 
Waller & Co. 20 M'Kenaie & Co 8 00 Builders’ Merchant, Conway. [Apvr.] 
Tomer hOnes. Bes eS Brickmaking Machinery, Wash Mills, 
Benham & Sons ackson (accepted) ............. 950 0 Elevators, Pumps, ae ee omene 
OBRIDG ..crcsssccccsevvesces For road and sewer aki i fi re B itish L d Tramways, Tracks, a ric makers - 
Potter e- Compeny ‘(Limited),. on their Ashiows Park estate, ments. Large Stock kept.—E. P. BASTIN & 
May Bros. .......e000 8: CO. West Drayton. London Office, 22, Moor- 
nae ga Son conmamenemnene : : gate Station-buildings.—[Apvr. } 
mo ghee rer of the Oratory, South Kensington. = Speen: os 1, ~~ 4 ; Keene's and Parian Cements and Plaster 
"Holland & Hannen........c00+00+-. £85,410 0 0 Lund & Son ‘1,800 0 0 of Paris supplied by the Sus-WsaLpEn ee 
Kirk & Randall ..........0:0::.000 . 61,74 0 0 Richardson 1,700 0 0 Company (Limtrep), at greatly reduced rates. 
oe: Peill (accepted) . 1,695 0 0 Wholesale and Export Office, 8, Bush-lane, Lon- 
don, E.C.; Retail, at Dorking Lime Co.’s Depédts: 
00 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 65, Harl-road, Old Kent-road, sod I. B. ‘ 8. C. 
——$$$_____——__ H. L.—H. B. M.—L.& W.—J. C.—J. DB. W.—D. W.-£, F ilway ’ reea-park.—| ADvT. 
F hial schools, Little Russell- et for +9 “4 
etzest, Waguabury. lx. J. Pescock, architect, Moucs.|Ss nn as oo = NLP Pos nek a eo _| Melliwell’s Patent New System of Im- 
ardiner, mg theobald, surveyors :— T. R S—T. H. ¥.-R. 8. W.—L & W.—J.R—S.8. &Gon.—J. uy. P.| Perishable Glazing without Putty, suitable 
RSET BOE, wctscccvisntessicnsessovese . 4 -—- - — ee ae ee J. O.—H. J. N.—| for Markets, Railway Stations, and all kinds of 
: next week)—H. Hl. (thanks).—R. W. {too pores Pn emt “ covered and Horticultural Buildings. All wood- 
00 too late for this week). work is covered, and no outside painting is 
ie mts Stn ofthe ete, ot sae tor TW. Helliwel DL cmmabere re one 
cteatle aha Strosme. 3B Beoon 0 aeghoion are pretan compelled to decline pointing out books and giving | timonial youcan require from methanthe fact that 


tects, 





esooowso 
ecocoeoeoeo 








For pulling down and rebuilding the Waterman’s Arms, 
gprs Southampton, for Mr. H, Serace, Mr. W. B. 
Hill, architect : 


Stevens & Son 


see eOOaOt ener eats eeeerereesensenyeteee 


seeeeeeeeees 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Nora —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, — 


of Best . 
Bor (aitea), 
rchants. 

















Bath Stone 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
Quarrymen and Stone Me 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.} 


| Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
| warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
| Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
|Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
| QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
| Should be addressed. [Apvr.] 














I have taken off all my glass and removed other 
work to replace it with yours. There is nothing 
yet out can touch it.—W. R. Preston, Harrold 
Wood.”—T. W. Herurwett, Brighouse; York- 
shire, and 19, Parliament-st., London. [Apvr. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 











-: ms rere a am % m 
© CHARLES @COLLINCE'S® PAT EN. 3S) 


QOLLES GE'S PATENT HINGES, 


LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
wna eat Acting “ FALL DOWN” GATE STO 
AD, 


GATE FITTINGS ot every 
ROUGH 
LONDON, 8.E. 


Discount to Builders, 
List two stamps. 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


| 
) 
) 
FOR 








OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


| ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st, London, B.0. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS: AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


